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New-York Life Insurance Co. 


346 Broadway, New York 





SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 





To the Poltcy-holders : 


At the suggestion of the Board of Trustees, I preface the brief of our Sixty-fifth Annual Report, which appears below, with 
the statement which accompanied the presentation of the full Report to the Board on the 12th inst. 


“The figures placed before you by the officers of this Company, including 
“the income, disbursements and profits of the year, the balance sheet and 
“detailed schedules of assets at the close of 1909, make an impressive picture. 
“No fair-minded man, having reviewed the figures, can avoid the conclusion 
“that energy, capacity and fidelity in administration were not born yesterday 
“in the New-York Life. 

“Any claim which we as Trustees and officers may have to approval by 
‘the 750,000 families beet aee by this institution is made stronger by the 

“willing admission, which we all make, that our predecessors toiled both 
“mightily and wisely, 

“A great life insurance company is not the product of accident or violence. 
“It does not arise from a social catastrophe, as a mountain may suddenly arise 
“in the landscape from a convulsion of nature. It is the product of peace, 
“of labor, of thought, of energy, of fidelity, of faith, of good will amongst men. 

“When a storm has swept over an estate and has done its cruel and possi- 
“bly necessary work, the owner may send for men and direct them to cut 
“away broken and twisted branches, to prune away unnecessary and un- 
“healthful growths and clear the ground. Having done this, the men would 
“hardly be entitled to claim credit, on that account, for the fact that certain 
“trees were still symmetrical, beautiful, vast in girth and vigorous to the 
“outermost twig. Any such claim would be presumptuous, and the men 
“making it would become ridiculous. 

“The New-York Life grew like the oak, and it tells the same story of 
“storm and tempest survived. 

“ Lately the hurricane came and did its cruel—perhaps necessary—work. We 
“were called in by the owners of the estate, the policy-holders, and told to correct 
“errors, to change methods, to discontinue certain practices. We have done the 
“work; but we are not now possessed of the idea that this necessary and useful 
“work, as such, reflects discredit on our predecessors or especial glory on us. 

“ Having carried out the wishes of the policy-holders, we now assure them in 
“the facts annexed, of the vitality, the soundness, the large capacity for social 
“usefulness of the New-York Life. But we are obliged to tell them at the same 
“time that sound and virile as the Company is, its future usefulness is limited. 

“The owner of an estate, after the passing of a storm, never orders the men 
“who remove broken branches and cut away undesirable growths, to excise the 
“living, growing body of a tree—to cut for the deliberate purpose of ending a 
“tree’s further development. Such a direction would be contrary to nature; 
“it would indicate that the owner of the estate either had no knowledge of 
“natural laws, or that he cherished an especial ‘hostility against fine trees. 


“When the State of New York enacted certain statutes, insuring economy, 
“eliminating the legislative blackmailer, compelling publicity and strict 
“accountability, it did well. But when it enacted Section 96 of the insurance 
“code, deliberately intending to stop the natural, sound and healthful growth 
“of this Company, it sinned against nature. 

“Obeying the law, we have been obliged to cut deep into the Company’s 
“living tissue, into its organized working force, and so strong is the Company’s 
“vitality, so rapid its recovery, that we have been obliged to cut again and again. 

“Let me give you a few facts: 

“Our domestic working organization at the close of 1905 and at the 
“close of 1909 was as follows: 





Branch Offices. Enrolled Agents. 
TT Sees ie Sty ag es g Ou et ade coor enh ar a 2a7 4,872 
TRO Woes whoa 5 cures 962 Cerne an Os 82 2,007 
BBEIRBE Gi Ws ae) gS Se ter Me 135 2,865 


“The total number of outstanding policies and the total outstanding in- 
“surance on the same dates were: 





Number of Amount of 

Policies. Insurance. 

1905 Wo BI Pb hs SRO bus we epee OED $2,061,593,886 
1909 Se ee a, ee eee eee 981,590 2,002,809,227 
Decrease 19,679 $58,784,659 


“Three full years have intervened since these laws took effect. We find 

‘no fault with most of them. But the record shows that Section 96, which 

«Tienite our new business in each calendar year to an amount equal to about 

«14% of our insurance in force, makes any material expansion of our out- 

“ standing insurance impossible. Inevitably if the law remains, outstanding 
‘insurance will permanently decrease. 

“The law was not intended to have and it does not have this effect on 
“all the companies of this State. It is therefore not only unsound but unfair. 
“To correct this, it is only necessary to get a clear statement of the truth before 
“the people. This we have tried continuously to accomplish. _We have made 

“progress. We shall get reasonable relief in time, because in this country 
“nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. 

“The facts in the report and the unsurpassed usefulness of the Company 
“will eloquently plead our case before the bar of public opinion.’ 


A pamphlet showing the income and the disbursements for 1909, the balance sheet at the year’s close, and schedules describing 
in detail each item of the Company’s assets, will be mailed to any policy-holder, or any other person, on request. 


New York, January 15, 1910. 


Yours truly, 


President. 








TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


‘'$599,708,286 


* Book values, $603,267,684. 





TOTAL PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$2,002,809,227 


JANUARY 1, 1910. 








‘Balance Sheet, 


January 1, 1910 





ASSETS LIABILITIES. 
meal Tigdete 5.3 6 -s 0 eo 6 et eee 6 + 8 eo oe eee eee ee bee ea we ss Eee 
Loans on Mortgages . . . . «se «© © 6 «© © © «© ~=©6-69,748,270.53:| Other Policy Liabilities a eR eS ee ee ee a ee 7,279,673 .88 
Loans on Policies . . o 0 3 6 eo oo 6 |= Eree! | Peemiemes and Detereat premald 2 wg 1 lt tl 2,953,080.10 
Bonds (market value Dec. 31, 1909) rere EE EES $,052,035.50 
Re ere rere oo or ae ee 8,720,413.40 | Dividends payable in 1930. . . . 2. 2. 2 ew ew ew ow 8,844, 108.89 
Renewal Premiums . : pee. cs 6 ee 7,066,659.68 | Reserve for deferred Dividends . . . .... +. + + ~~ 75,778,756.00 
Interest and Rents due aad accrued o 0 0 6 © 6 0 « ©«=6° 6806,454,47 | Reserves for other purposes . . 2. 1 2 ee te wt te (50,668 ABI 





a a ee ree. 





OE 36 ie oe eis wl em - $599,708,285.97 


. 








INCOME, 1909. 

1, Premiums: 

2. On New Policies . . . . . . . $5,949,283.41 

3. On Renewed Policies . . . . . 75,746,110.75 

+ “ea ia 3) a 4 oe 929,633.54 $78,625,027.70 
eae oe area aru are 1,047,577.53 
Oe ee a ae ee ee es ere 2,850,114.55 
nD en Peart ee eee ee 4,752,689.63 
&. Interest on Collateral Loans . . . 2. 1's 1 te 30,000.00 
Se i, a er 
5G. Tateeest on: Giae-Depesits «2 kk kk ke te 296,079.90 
11. Other Interest. . . . 2,955.07 
12. Increase by adjustment in Book View of Ladne Assets 6,875, 128.60 
A ae ae ee as ee ee a 560,311.49 





- « «+ $I11,025,342.56 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1909. 


1. Payments to Policy-holders: 
2. Death Losses so « « SEIT, 7D 





3. To Living Policy-holders > o » « aera $53 ,990,225.38 
4, Instalments, Dividends and Interest paid under supple- 
6s ee sk we eke te 215,396.09 
5. Commissions on New Business eo ‘ 2,742,281 .08 
6. Renewal Commissions and Other Payments to Agents . 3,610,765.64 
7. Medical Examination and Agency Supervision ... 1,201,120.62 
B.S ES ge ee ee 4,075,092.20 
9. Home Office Salaries . . . ee ar ee 1,483,863.47 
10. Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Dept. Fees eae eee 943,357.64 
11. Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses . .. . 1,016,901 .05 
12. General Expenses and Profit and Loss . ete 774,533.93 
13. Decrease by adjustment in Book Value of Ledger Assets 4,342,925.47 
14, For Reserves to meet het eecneg o « « «© +  43,658,905.99 








eee - «+ «+ $$11,025,342.56 





NEW INSURANCE 


PAID FOR IN 1909 


Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies, 


‘$146,042,400 


* Under the laws of New York anything in excess of $150,000,000 would have made the officers of the Company liable to indictment. 


To keep within the 


law the Company closed a number of Branch Offices during 1909, and discharged a group of men who paid for over $7,500,000 in the previous twelve months. 
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Comment 


Revolt Against Meat Prices 

First in Ohio and since then all over the coun- 
try, the worm has turned against the cost of 
living. In Cleveland on January 15th foremen 
of three factories took a notion to have their work- 
men sign a pledge to go without meat for a month. 
The movement spread on the jump about Cleve- 
land, thence to the Ohio cities, and forthwith by 
telegram and telephone to Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and all over, and eastward to Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Delaware. The labor organiza- 
tions take an interest in it, and have machinery 
convenient for organized efforts to convey to the 
purveyors of food the idea that their goods are 
dearer than buyers ean afford. At this writing 
it is estimated that two million persons are pledged 
to temporary abstention from meat. 

Whether anything more will come of this move- 
ment than hardship and loss to some retailers 
reinains to be seen. Late last week some kinds 
of meat-—veal and pork especially—were a little 
cheaper in Cleveland as a result of the temporary 
loss of the trade cf 60,000 meat-eaters. Roman 
Catholics who keep Lent have an annual expe- 
rience of abstention from meat, and ought to be 
aware of any benefits that are to be had from a 
meatless diet, but for the great mass of other 
workers who are used to eat meat daily, and sev- 
eral times a day, when they can get it, the ex- 
periment of going without it for a time may be 
useful. The doctors. keep telling us that almost 
all of us would be better off if we ate meat only 
once a day. If the rebels against current food 
prices, instead of cutting meat out of their diet 
altogether, coulé cut down their supply by one- 
half, the result might be more useful, and less sub- 
ject to a hungry reaction. A permanent diminu- 
tion in the demand for meat would doubtless reduce 
prices somewhat, and a diminished consumption 
of meat would in many cases benefit the health of 
the consumers. 





A Consideration of Causes 

The District Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is making formal inquiry into the 
reasons for the high cost of living in Washing- 
ton. It has power to summon witnesses, and may 
find out something that will be consoling to us, but 
the subject is a large one and amateurs and experts 
everywhere are busy with it. The cost of living is 
high beeause of the large production of gold; be- 
cause of the diversion of too large a share of the 
population from agriculture to other industries; 
because of the diversion of too much work and 
money from productive to unproductive employ- 
ments and especially to war preparations of all 
sorts; because of the tariff; because of the trusts; 
because there are too many middlemen and they 
exact too much for their services; and because 
there are too many people who live expensively 
without work and have to be maintained by the 
labor of others. There are other reasons, but here 
are enough. Very likely they all contribute to the 
present excessive cost of living. If we are going 
to build expensive canals which for the time being 
bring in no returns, greatly increase our military 
and naval expenditures, spend millions on roads 
for automobiles, and millions more for automobiles 
to wear out the roads, spend further millions (a 
great many) in pleasuring in Europe every year, 
send very many more millions back to Europe in 
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payment for labor done here by imported Euro- 
peans, and if we make the towns so attractive that 
people are loath to farm it in the country, what 
ean we expect but that less money and less work 
(proportionately) will be invested in agriculture, 
and that the price of food will go up. Relief 
ought to come presently in a natural way, by a rise 
in the profits of farming and attraction of more 
people “back to the soil.” Meanwhile it should 
come from restricted demand, which such move- 
ments as the present meat boycott assists. But 
natural reliefs may be checked by artificial inter- 
ference with demand and supply, and there the 
trusts and middlemen and cold-storage plants come 
in, all of which may need the attention of officers 
of the law, and are pretty sure to get it whether 
they need it or not. And meanwhile folks who 
stop eating meat hecause they cannot afford it 
may be stimulated to inquire how much more than 
is necessary they pay for clothes and other neces- 
saries, and there comes in the tariff, and to that, 
too, public attention is going to be increasingly 
directed by the pinch of prices. 


Republicans Behaving Like Democrats 

The Republican party is in trouble. That fact 
there can be no denying. It has been in trouble 
several times before, and got triumphantly out 
of it. Heretofore, however, it has usually come 
to grief by going pretty solidly and unitedly 
against the will or the conscience of the country. 
In respect of solidarity and team-work, in fact, 
it has been one of the most remarkable, if not 
quite the most remarkable, great political body in 
modern history. There was, of course, the Liberal 
Republican movement of 1872, but even with 
that the record is remarkable. No other American 
party has ever held together so strongly for so 
long a time, and we are not sure any English 
party could point to such a record. 

That is what makes the present trouble so in- 
teresting. It looks much more like Democratic 
trouble than Republican trouble, for it consists 
chiefly, whatever its original causes, in an as- 
tonishing disposition among Republicans to lose 
sight of the main chance while they have a go 
at one another. The Democratic propensity for 
that expensive exercise is proverbial; Republican 
abstention from it has been one of the chief 
reasons for Republican success. Yet here are the 
Republicans, in State and nation, not merely say- 
ing harsh things about one another, but actually 
investigating one another, with Democratic as- 
sistance, to see if the harsh things are true! 
Old-timers may well rub their eyes and wonder 
what we are coming to. 

It is easier work to seek the causes of the trouble 
than to forecast its outcome. It does not seem to 
us that it began with Mr. Pixcuor and Mr. Bat- 
LINGER. We should go back certainly as far as 
last spring, and the cold-shouldering of the men 
who, in the special session, came out for keeping 
at once, in unequivocal fashion, the party pledge 
about the tariff. That was, we believe, a mistake 
on the part of the administration; it was some- 
thing very much worse than a mistake on the 
part of the stand-pat leaders and their following in 
Congress. Not merely the sincerity and courage 
of the progressives, but their power and backing 
also, were underestimated. An affair like that 
of Mr. Bauuincrr and Mr. Pincuot, largely per- 
sonal, is likely to turn up at any time; but the 
party in its ordinary state and temper could 
handle it. It is so dangerous now mainly because 
it finds the party in an extraordinary state and 
temper: the Speaker of the House unhorsed; the 
question of patronage and of caucus rights raised 
against a considerable and determined faction; 
the President plainly disturbed and uncertain of 
his true following; even Senator ALpricH ap- 
parently—we can find no other word for it—lying 
low. 

It is no wonder that, while Republicans are 
behaving so much like Democrats, some Demo- 
erats are beginning to ask whether it isn’t possible 
for them to get together and behave like Re- 
publicans. 


In Favor of Vertebracy 

Our stateliest platform bow to Editor Stovati, 
of the Savannah Néws, who assures us, editorially 
and by letter, that he is one of the Democrats who 
believe in standing up for what they believe rather 
than sitting down and indulging in more or less 
brilliant sarcasm at the expense of people foolish 
enough and earnest enough to be up and trying 
to make some headway. We will not again, how- 
ever (to use President ALDERMAN’s phrase), thrust 
the right hand of oratory into the frock coat of 
statesmanship. It is better for the present to apply 
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to the extremely interesting political situation, and 
more particularly to the state and prospects of the 
Democratic party, a little common sense, plainly 
spoken. 

That current dissensions among Republicans, 
State rows as well as national rows, once more 
invite Democrats to essay intelligence is admitted 
on all sides. That it is also the duty of every 
individual Democrat who at least believes himself 
a Democrat from principle to help get his party 
in shape for the Congressional and State elections 
next autumn, and with forethought of 1912, seems 
to us equally plain; and various brethren of the 
Democratic press besides Mr. StTovALL are an- 
nouncing, we will not say that they agree with us 
but that they are of the same mind. The conserva- 
tive but vigorous Montgomery Advertiser, for in- 
stance, heads a leader “ Democratic Opportunity,” 
and holds that, if there ever was a time when 
Democrats should be not merely encouraged, but 
required to get together and get in shape for 
business, this is it. Here in this State, competent 
and respected men are organizing in dead earnest 
to set the party household in order—an enterprise 
which will doubtless not be weakened by the abun- 
dant signs and sounds of disorder in the Repub- 
lican household. Out in Missouri also they have 
had a conference which, whatever else it shows, 
seems at least to indicate an inclination to be alive. 
We believe, however, that the common duty of re- 
habilitation is peculiarly incumbent on Democrats 
of the South; partly because they have the advan- 
tage of controlling their section, but mainly be- 
cause, by their habit of accepting any and every 
policy and -candidate labelled Democratic, they 
have made themselves chiefly responsible for the 
unintelligent and unintelligible attitude in which 
their party finds itself. There are two things to 
do; the sooner they are done the better; and in 
both we should like to see Southern Democrats of 
the better class take the lead. There must be right 
handling of men and there must be a right choice 
of policies. 


As to Men 

In most minds the question of men seems to 
come first, and when one speaks of men one is 
understood to mean men fit to be nominated for 
the Presidency and who might have a chance of 
election. We are not sure the question of men 
should come first, and quite sure the question of a 
fit Presidential candidate is not the only question 
of men that needs to be considered. But there is 
no objection to considering it first, because it is 
not true—it is by no means true—that the Demo- 
erats have no men fit to be seriously considered. 
It is true that no man they have at Washington. at 
present seems to have impressed the country as of 
Presidential size and prospects. But Washington 
is not the only place to look; hardly the best place. 
Neither of the latest two Republican Presidents 
ever sat in Congress; the last Democratic Presi- 
dent had never but once, we believe, visited Wash- 
ington at all until he moved into the White House. 
Governors’ chairs seem to be, on the whole, better 
stepping-stones to the highest place in the Repub- 
lic than seats in either House of Congress; and 
the Democrats have two or three Governors whom 
just now the country is watching with marked in- 
terest. One of them is Governor of Ohio, another 
is Governor of Indiana—both States of decided 
politico-geographical importance. Unless signs 
fail, the elections of next autumn may very well 
lengthen the list. New York may quite possibly 
contribute to it a name worth attending to. New 
Jersey, if she were wise, would contribute another. 
Nor are Governors’ chairs the only places to look 
for men of proved fitness for great executive re- 
sponsibilities. As the Kansas City Star recently 
observed, the successful President of a great uni- 
versity must in the nature of things be such a 
man, and his fitness is all the more worth consider- 
ing if, like Wooprow Wison, he is a lifelong 
student of politics, widely known in all sections, a 
publicist in the best sense, a capital speaker. 
Clearly it is not true that there are no men worth 
considering for the leadership, any more than that 
there is only one man worth considering. 

But men for the national leadership are not all; 
far from it. Rehabilitation would much more 
reasonably begin at the bottom than at the top. 
Since it is the party that first needs strengthening, 
the logical thing is to look first to the men in 
charge of its machinery everywhere, and get rid of 
them if they are unfit. That the local and State 
machinery has for the most part fallen into the 
hands of men too small for the trust is beyond 
question. That has been the natural result of 
adopting platforms and espousing vagarious poli- 
cies which men of larger calibre and more sense 
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-eould not and would not actively support. To put 
forward better men, the ablest and most respected 
men that can be drafted, both for party managers 
and for local and State offices, is the way to set 
about putting forward the right man for President 
and giving him a chance. 


Conservation 

After everything is said, done, and made mani- 
fest about conservation, it will be time to see 
that important national interest in its true pro- 
portions. It is not the only important interest be- 
fore the country, and to get it straightened out is 
not the only bit of work that Congress has to do. 
It may very well be that the difference between 
Mr. Pincnuot’s conservation purposes and Mr. 
BA.inGeEr’s was worth a fight, but we suppose that 
if the country, including Mr. Prncuor, ever under- 
stands the great conservation issue as Mr. Tart 
thinks he has understood it, the country will feel 
that the antagonisms involved should have been 
reconciled with less expenditure of time, discipline, 
objurgation, and printers’ ink. 

It is a pity that the Democrats in the House 
should have offered the investigating committee 
two partisans so unacceptable as Messrs. JAMES 
and Rainey. Then it was a pity that the members 
offered by the minority should not have been ac- 
cepted, unacceptable as they were. But there are 
enough fair-minded and dispassionate men on the 
committee as it promises to stand to get at the 
truth about Secretary. BALLincrr’s dealings with 
the conservationists, and give it to the people. Mr. 
McCatu, who is to be chairman of the committee, 
is regarded as able and impartial, and a report to 
which his name is signed will carry weight and 
probably conviction. 

The declaration of Weather-man Moore that 
forests do not have much effect on rainfall and 
climate is amply backed by statistics and is a 
learned opinion. Persons, however, who suppose 
that it controverts the theories and: assertions of 
Mr. Pixcuot would do well to learn what Mr. 
Pincnor has asserted, and what his theories are. 
He said that the effect of forests on rainfall was 
very uncertain and very much disputed. That 
forests hold water better than bare land, and that 
they are of value as reservoirs for streams, every- 
body knows. We presume that the large operations 
that have been carried on under Mr. Pincuot’s 
direction have included a good many doings which 
can justly be criticised. But Mr. Pincnor is not 
only an enthusiast, but a very competent expert, 
and we do not expect to see the validity of his 
theories or the general usefulness of his plans 
upset by anybody. 


Increase the Governor’s Salary 

ALBANY.-—An increase of the Governor’s salary from 
$10,000 to $25,000 is provided in a concurrent resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator AGNew.—Daily Paper. 


Just now we have a fifty-thousand-dollar Govy- 
ernor, and are paying him $10,000 a year. His 
living expenses are about double that, and he is 
paying the deficit out of his own pocket. Next 
time we may have a five-thousand-dollar Governor, 
and pay him $25,000 a year. That is a drawback 
to raising the pay, but the salary should be raised, 
notwithstanding. It should be such a salary as is 
proper to be paid to a man who is fit to be Gov- 
ernor of New York. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars is rather a small salary to be paid to a lawyer 
of the earning capacity of Governor Hugues, but 
it is much more nearly adequate than $10,000, 
and it is a fit salary for the Governor of this State. 

It is related in Bicenow’s Life of Tilden that 
when Sinas Wricut was United States Senator 
from New York his party leaders sent him word 
that he must come home and run for Governor, 
to pull the party out of a hole. He pleaded with 
them to leave him where he was, because he was 
a poor man and it would ruin him to be Governor 
and have to furnish and keep a house in Albany. 
The juncture was critical, the leaders were in- 
exorable. Senator Wricut made the sacrifice, 
was elected Governor, served one term (1845-6), 
used up his savings, was beaten for a second term, 
and died nine months later. 

It is absurd that the State of New York should 
exact pecuniary sacrifices of its chief executive 
officer. It is not necessary to pay him what he 
is worth, nor can that be estimated. But it is 
no more than decent to pay him what it costs 
him to live as Governor in the dwelling that the 
State now provides for him to live in. 


The Dubious Outcome in England 
At this writing it is still too early to sum up 
the results of the English elections. Most of the 
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newspapers undertook to do that after the first 
day’s polling, and had to begin hedging a day 
or two later. The Unionist gains were expected 
to be considerable, but they are already far more 
than considerable. Although apparently without 
any prospect of coming into power, Mr. BaLrour’s 
party is jubilant; and Mr. Asguirn’s party, al- 
though apparently pretty sure of retaining office, 
at least for a while, is depressed. If one asks 
whether the Unionists or the Liberals have won, 
the proper answer would seem to be, neither—or, 
preferably, nayther; the Irish Nationalists have 
won. We shall not be surprised if they are soon 
charged with actually having played to win— 
to win for themselves and not for the Liberals. 
That is to say, we shall not be surprised if it is 
soon suspected that, after the first day or two of 
polling, word went out to Irishmen in England 
to swing over to the Unionists, it being seen that 
there was a chance to secure again for the Nation- 
alist party the balance of power in the Commons. 
We do not say the suspicion will prove just, 
nor that, if it prove just, it will be damaging. 
That is precisely what the Irish Nationalists 
avowedly stand for; they have always proposed 
to get what they could for Ireland out of either 
of the two English parties. 

There appears, therefore, to be a good prob- 
ability that the tremendous issues presented to 
the electorate of Great Britain will have to go 
unsettled awhile longer, and that the question 
ef the hour will be, not whether Batrour is a 
good successor to his Conservative predecessors, 
cr whether Asquiri is a good suecessor to GLAp- 
STONE and the other great leaders of the Liberals, 
but whether Repmonpb or any other Irish member 
is equal to completing the life-work of CuarLes 
Srewarr ParNe.. 


The Missionary Movement 

We have read somewhere in the papers that 
Tuomas Watson, of Georgia, is opposed to foreign 
missions, and has offered to discuss them in pub- 
lic with Wituiam J. Bryan; gate money to go 
to some object, we forget what, in which Mr. 
Warson is interested, and Mr. Bryan’s exertions 
to be remunerated ten thousand dollars’ worth 
out of Mr. Warson’s own pocket. 

It is gratifying news that Mr. Wartson’s pocket 
has so much spare lining. That he should be 
adverse to foreign missions is no more than a nat- 
ural expression of his propensity to swim against 
the current. It was said that the nerve of missions 
was cut when confidence in hell fire began to 
grow weak, and the argument lost force that it 
was our duty to send the gospel tidings to the 
heathen before they were irretrievably damned. 
That argument in the sense in which it was used 
and felt a generation ago is pretty much gone. 
Those heroie missionaries, the French Jesuits, who 
did and suffered such prodigies for the American 
Indians, never lost a chance by hook or crook to 
baptize a papoose, and so rescue one soul more 
from future punishment. That motive seems to 
have lost most of its foree, and yet, as shown at 
the remarkable meetings a fortright since in 
New York, the missionary movement was never 
stronger than now, never better supported by men 
and money, and never so interesting and hopeful 
in its prospects. But it is aimed now, if we see 
it rightly, not so much to save the souls of the 
heathen from torment as to carry the Christian 
faith and Christian civilization into non-Christian 
countries. The contemporary understanding seems 
to be that whatever makes Christian people and 
civilization tends to “save souls,” so that the 
missionary effort of our generation is directed 
not only to preaching and evangelization and the 
making of converts, but very largely to establish- 
ment of schools and hospitals, the care of orphans 
and the sick, and to practical demonstration of 
what Christian civilization means and is, and 
what results it ean show to recommend it. 

The likeliest missionary field just now seems to 
be China, which has waked up at last to the 
realization that its civilization no longer suffices 
Tor its needs, and that its continuance as a nation 
depends upon its ability to absorb the knowledge 
and some of the methods of the West. Along with 
other things that it is taking now from Europe 
and America it seems likely to take the Western 
religion, and that with a rapidity that twenty 
years ago would have been inconceivable. 

A very rapid spread of Christian work is re- 
ported from Korea, which is likely, in the opinion 
of some missionaries, to be the first country of the 
far East to become evangelized. The old order 
in Korea had entirely run out. Its civilization 
absolutely required reorganization on new lines. 
Prince Iro, often described as the best friend that 
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Korea had, was very favorable to the work of the 
missionaries in that country. 


No Gag for These 

Those enlightened millionaires who have devoted 
their wealth to building up Syracuse University will 
add still further to the public obligation, to say 
nothing of their own interest, if they persuade its 
chancellor to stop talking —T'he Wall Street Journal. 

We beg to dissent. Shut up Chancellor Day? 
Oh no! It is not often that we are able to agree 
with more than a fraction of any given lot of out 
pourings from Dr. Day, or 
Atlanta, or Bishop McFaunt of New Jersey, but 
this would be a duller world if it were deprived 
of the discourses of these outspoken gentlemen 
They give you the other side of things, and do as 
much, doubtless, for one another. Dr. Day is 
favorable to benevolent 
CanpLer thinks them worse than 
These two gentlemen are both Methodist min- 
isters, but either of them could probably find 
more points of agreement anent matters secular 
with Bishop McFaut, a Roman Catholic, than 
with the other. They must all three in practical 
concerns be very useful men, else they could hard 
ly weather some of the opinions they give out. 


Bishop CanpLer of 


millionaires. Bishop 


hook-worms. 


The Ethics of Hocking 

There was a good deal of meditation last week 
on the moralities of the proceedings which ended 
on January 19th with the swift, sudden, and 
catastrophic descent of the stock of the Hocking 
Coal and Iron Company from a value approach- 
ing 90 to a value belew 25. 
failed. A pool had been 


which in the course of a year had run the price 


Three firms of brokers 
formed in Ilocking 
of the stock up from about 30 to about 90. On 
the day of the debacle somebody sold more stock 
than the pool could take care of, and the Hocking 
market crumbled and was not. Then we all said, 
“This is very wrong,” and so it was. But what 
Was it wrong to make a pool and 
put up the price of the stock? Not necessarily. 
If the property the stock stood for was worthless, 
or worth little, then to put the price up by arti 
ficial means, with intent to sell it, was a swindle; 
but if the property was valuable it cannot be rated 


was wrong? 


dishonest to exalt the price of the stock to match 
the increasing value of the property. The Hock- 
ing pool seems to have believed in its property, 
extravagantly, perhaps, but sineerely. The col 
lapse of the stock did not prove that the value 
of the preperty had been overestimated. What 
it did indicate was that the pool leaked—that some 
member had sold out the rest. That has not been 
proved yet. Neither has anything been proved 
at this writing about the value of the property 
We shall see, and it will be interesting to know. 
But pools are risky things. They may leak, 
and that is apt to be calamitous, and they may 
succeed, and make such a market, and sell out 


_at such a price, that every would-be honest man 


in the pool blushes when he sees his face in the 
glass. 

Farming is a fairly safe and sometimes an 
honest occupation. ‘Too many persons are diverted 


from it in these days to other eallings. 


Good Words for the Old S. R. 

Hey, there, Springfield Republican! Did you 
note what Wooprow WILSON said at the Bankers’ 
dinner in this town? “ Like all big cities, New 
York is so great that the newspapers cannot take 
in the larger view of the United States because 
they ean fill their columns with local news. So | 
have to subscribe to the Springfield Republican 
and the weekly edition of the London Times just 
to learn of the winds that are blowing through 
the world.” Those were his very words. Why he 
lugged in the London Times we can’t see. Nor 
was his sly allusion to the aretie winds which 
have been blowing through your columns quite 
as happy as one might reasonably expect from a 
gentleman and a scholar. But, on the whole, what 
is your present opinion of our, particular candidate 
for President of these U. S. A.? 


“Bongos” Are Not Human 

Whereas the papers have credited Kermir with 
shooting and bringing into camp “ 
of the female bongo.” and whereas some of the 
dictionaries define “bongo” as a negro of a 
Sudan tribe, with a reddish skin, therefore, and 
in order that Kermit may pass the Ellis Island 
people without embarrassment when he comes 
home, circulation should be given to the assertion 
of a Springfield authority that what Kermir shot 
was probably a pongo, a sort of rang-tang. Whether 
Father spells it with a b or a p there is nt time 
to ascertain before going to press. 


a fine speciinen 
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The Substance of Life 


In middle age we no longer expect to find happiness 
lurking round the corner. All the more do we begin to 
look life in the face to see what it really is; and thus 
seen, it acquires a value, a substantiality we had not 
noticed before. 

Some men never reach middle age—as thus defined 
—at all. The poet that dies young in every man, 
rarely if ever does. The professional poets went young 
to their graves, whether with CHATTERTON’s years or 
WaLt WHITMAN’s. They have their compensations— 
assuredly, the poets—but no man who has tasted 
knowledge of life, real and solid and good in itself, 
would wish to return to the stage in which life is a 
mere medium for sentiment, or love, or animal spirits. 
Perhaps this is a reason why so many men of business 
and affairs are inclined to be rather contemptuous of 
poets and their works. They know that better even 
than fine things said about life is the life itself. 

In middle age a man stops noting how he feels and 
begins to do things. The centre of gravity is shifted 
from the self to the objective world. Usually this is to 
other people—-a wife or a family. It may just as well 
be a trade or a firm; an idea of success, professional 
or financial; a charge, like the Indians, or the Punjab, 
the Islands; or a cause like the revolution in Russia, 
the suffrage in England, or social democracy in Ger- 
many. One way to immense success in living is set- 
ting one’s centre of gravity outside oneself. The earth 
and moon have a common centre of gravity, but it is 
not the earth’s centre. That is why they get on so 
well, so steadily, and so swiftly. 

For a time in life pure intellect goes under and the 
will takes charge of the man. It would seem some- 
times the sullen, blind, irresistible world-will power. 
The days are full of mere living, brimful, packed and 
crammed down. ‘They are full of occupation all tend- 
ing to one end, and vibrating with the splendid tug 
and stress of ardent labor, but, over and above that, 
charged with the sense of greater being. A man gets 
up in the morning asking not what to do, but how to 
do it, He goes about his business with a rush, lest 
night catch him before it is done. However weary at 
midnight, he lies down reluctantly, full of strength to 
face the morrow. If there is more than he can do, 
the more certainly, the more triumphantly he does it. 
He is equal to two thinking men. He lives habitually 
above the fear of failure or of weakness because he 
believes in the work, and belief in the work carries 
with it belief in the worker. With labor the strength 
grows and waxes within till for tuppence ha’penny he 
would accept Atlas’s job. Like the apostle, he knows 
all things are possible. The sighing of the world- 
weary and the hesitancies of the self-distrustful are no 
more to him than the yelping of a dog locked into an 
empty yard. He may be only a lawyer’s clerk with 
a wife and two babies and no prospects, but he has the 
life itself within him. 

Romantic passion is out of sight in the wake, gone 
down the wind, but the affections are quite satisfying 
once one reaches them. . After all, the only romantic 
lovers who hold out to the end are the unhappy lovers, 
Since time was, matrimony and work and steady aims 
have always ploughed the romantie emotions under. 
While the strong patience and affection that can work 
easily in double harness would never burn Troytown 
or lose Actium’s sea-fight, it creates the world three 
times anew each century and does the world’s work 
faithfully. No lovers would change with Philemon 
and Baucis, but no hard-working couples of whom we 
have record would be young lovers again. They would 
as soon change to a pair of whispering trees or to 
harmless and beautiful green and gold snakes sunning 
themselves in a mountain dell. Work done, no more 
fevers and chills, no more fits and starts for them: 
‘rather reabsorption into the strength and silence and 
patient endurance of the natural world. 

Two things are requisite to a hard-working man’s 
almost unconscious sense of being a vehicle, a channel 
for the stream of universal foree. One is, that a man 
shall live for others. The other, that he shall not 
live on another. It may seem an ‘anti-climax, but 
all nature is put together with anti-climaxes. To hold 
substantial life a man must be economically inde- 
pendent. He must keep himself and usually he must 
keep another. No man living on an allowance, or on 
invested trust-funds, can have it. No woman living 
under a father’s roof and lending her mother casual, 
ladylike help can have it. That is why so few women 
have ever even heard of this precise sort of spiritual 
experience. It is why most women, if they are worth 
while at all, are apt to think too much of their souls, 
or their minds, or their social positions. It is also why 
women have been a byword through twenty centuries 
for futility and irresponsibility and nervous vulner- 
ability. If the time should ever come when every 
woman should earn her bread and draw her pay, the 
word feminine would no longer be disparaging. 

It is only in view of the dreary bigness of the 
world and the weary length of history that the ex- 
perience may be denied of women as a whole class, for 
already countless women in England, France, Russia, 
in Germany and Italy even, are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with men, knowing the pride of free labor, 
chosen and not imposed, feeling within them the dumb 
forees of the common struggle with nature swell and 
surge. How many professional women carry the 
weight of a house — journalists, doctors, business 
women! The joy that used to be the jealous privilege 
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of mothers is open to all; to those who set aside their 
own lives to rear the dead sister’s children; then to 
daughters, not just loyal, but trained and competent ; 
lastly to mere comrades, the strong girl looking after 
the delicate one, the business woman financially back- 
ing the artist}; The right of the house and all the 
appurtenances thereof, and in chief that of paying 
bills, was long and bitterly defended by men, more pas- 
sionately even. than the allied rights to carry a stick, 
to smoke, to uncover the head. Few men who earn 
money but like to pay for their womenfolks. Mean- 
while, hardly knowing wherein her content consists, 
the professional woman goes through her strong, un- 
harried days satisfied, trustworthy, taciturn, not 
voluble, often not even articulate, and the old world 
is the better for her dumb consciousness of mere living. 

For as surely as in steering a catboat you must act 
first by instinct and think afterward if you are not to 
capsize, so what we call the world’s work will always 
be done in large measure and done best by those who 
do not think too much about it. A few to direct and 
the rest to shove; so weights are heaved, so battles 
won, Let each man do his own work with his best 
strength and leave the rest to God and an occasional 
genius. 

The ageless wisdom of the most ancient East, the 
law which was before BUDDHA even, prescribed for each 
of the different stages of man’s life a different mode. 
The youth that is a soldier is to be in old age a re- 
cluse or a saint. We need to remember that this is 
the law of all life. The young man may be a poet, 
the old man a sage. The same person between twenty- 
five and fifty-five, forgetting neither what he was nor 
what he is to become, can afford to work hard and 
simply be. He will tell you that he has no time to 
read or to think, but it is because he is living the very 
material of books and speculation. Something is going 
on inside him all the while, the transmutation of sub- 
stance; old age will bring him time for reading and 
matter for reflection aplenty, and the spirit will be 
of finer temper for the smelting and fusing it has 
undergone. His creative thought, his divine revela- 
tions, are past. For inspired contemplation, for the 
summing up and final verdict, he is still gathering. 
Middle age is the time when a man stops wanting 
happiness, or a grand passion, a career open to talents, 
fame, or anything else except the strength to do his 
work and do it well and do enough before nightfall. 
He lives triumphantly from day to day, and except to 
take his bearings he seldom looks forward and never 
looks back. His prayer is toil. He thanks God by 
asking for more. When he has had his fill and done 
his share he, will know by instinct, as the swallow 
knows when to lead her young brood southward and 
the northern hares to turn white for snow-time. The 
fire will burn low then and the light burn up. The 
very substance of life, that has been vast and quick 
within, will shrink and dwindle in sign that the natural 
part in life is played. Whatever else can be added is 
of the spirit. For it is the twilight and the autumn 
of life. Let none dread it. Nature in diminishing 
the life lays a chill upon desire. Forgetful at last, 
and free alike from passion and labor, free from the 
self itself, the soul returns to its service and finds the 
true centre, and, poised, it is at peace. 





Correspondence 
THE ORIGINAE “ OLD GLORY ” 


SaLem, Mass., January 5, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the museum of the Essex Institute at 
Salem, Massachusetts, there has been exhibited since 
1886 a tattered and worn United States flag bearing 
the simple legend, *“‘ Old Glory.” It was presented to 
the Institute by Mrs. Harriet Ruth (Waters) Cooke, 
of New York City, a niece of Capt. William Driver, 
a former shipmaster of Salem. In the issue of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY for December 18, 1909, appears a bio- 
graphical sketch of Captain Driver, containing a some- 
what detailed account of the origin of the term “ Old 
Glory” as applied to the United States flag, and 
definitely stating that the veritable flag that inspired 
these words was now in the possession of Mrs. Mary 
J. Roland, of Wells, Nevada. This statement is 
directly at variance with the records preserved by the 
Essex Institute, and having been clothed with the 
semblance of authenticity and given world-wide cireu- 
lation through the agency of HARPER’s WEEKLY, it 
seems just and proper that Captain Driver himself 
should speak through the years to all true patriots and 
lovers of “Old Glory.” The flag that is now ex- 
hibited at Salem is made of bunting and is sadly 
frayed and weather-worn. When Mrs. Cooke presented 
it to the Essex Institute she also gave a photograph of 
Captain Driver; the original certificate given to him 
by the Piteairn Islanders after he had safely effected 
their return to their own island home; and also the 
following letter, which is written on two ecards. This 
flag was received by the Institute in May, 1886, soon 
after the death of Captain Driver, with these cards 
sewn to its folds, and there they remained until 1907, 
when the relic was carefully framed in glass. The 
letter from Captain Driver reads as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., September 25, 1880. 

My Dear NIEcE 

I send you this my oldest Flag—it has _ been 
every where my companion around the world, waved 
at Piteairn. Australia, among the Ice Bergs of Cape 
Horn, and last not least in this once rebel section 
of our unhappy Land. This is my original Old Glory 
like me neglected and worn out, but there is no Stain 
upon it. I kept it for my Winding sheet, a Sailors 
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whim, and now feeling like old Mordica at the gate, I . 


give it to you as a proof of the Kindness and Reward a 
patriot receives at the hands of a soon to be broken up 
Government. Jt will do to talk of Patriotism but it 
has become a myth—in modern times. the Pen of 
our Land will soon bow to the trust of Tirany, Silver 
& Gold it is the unavoidable consequences of modern 
education and the Recoil Wave of War. Keep the old 
Flag my niece,,and let the Sight of it make you feel 
sorry that you have lived to see a Fraud President 
of the Land, and a Second edition to be issued. 
Your uncle, 
WILLIAM DRIVER. 


This statement seems to be conclusive. The flag now 
preserved in the city where Captain Driver was born 
is not made of merino, as surmised by Mrs. Roland, 
and not until recently, so far as is known in Salem, 
has there been heard even a suggestion that this flag 
was other than the original “Old Glory.” Extended 
accounts of Captain Driver and of this flag may be 
found in a genealogy of the Driver Family by Mrs. 
Cooke, published in New York in 1889, and also in the 
Historical Collections of the Essex Institute (Volume 
37, 1901). 

It may be of interest to point out at this time that 
it was not until 1862 that the phrase ‘“ Old Glory ” be- 
gan to be current. It is true that the first application 
of the term is found in Captain Driver’s speech of 
acceptance on the sailing of the brig Charles Dogget 
in 1831, and within his circle of intimates no doubt the 
name was kept alive. But it needed the patriotic 
fervor of 1862 and the incident of the unfurling upon 
the rebel Capitol of the long-concealed flag to awaken 
the popular fancy and send throughout the length of 
the land the inspired words—* Old Glory.” During 
the spring of 1862 letters from Captain Driver were 
frequently printed fn the Salem Register, all of them 
containing allusions to the flag as “ Old Glory,” and 
soon in the news columns of this paper began to appear 
the same moving phrase, to be followed in turn by the 
press of the county, the State, and the nation. 

I am, sir, 
GroRGE FRANcIS Dow, 
Secretary of the Essex Institute. 


A GREAT REDISCOVERER 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Dr. Sven Hedin claims the discovery of the 
sources of the Brahmaputra River and of a Trans- 
Himahlyan range in Tibet. Dr. Sven Hedin did not 
discover the sources of the Brahmaputra, nor was he 
the first white man to see what he ealls “ The Trans- 
Himalaya” (which spelled correctly should be the 
Trans-Himahlya range). 

As long ago as 1897 I visited both principal sources 
of the Brahmaputra. Dr. Sven Hedin has therefore 
only rediscovered —exactly where I left it—one source 
only, the southern, of that great river. This eleven 
years after my visit. 

Under a less-imposing name, perhaps more in pro- 
portion with its importance, numerous references to 
the new range discovered by the Swedish explorer will 
be found in My work In the Forbidden Land, the 
first edition of which appeared as long ago as the year 
1898. 

It is interesting to note that in the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society’s Journal, of London, January 1st and 
April Ist, 1909, serious exception is taken to Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s claims of discovery, not only of the sources of 
the Brahmaputra and the “ Trans-Himahlya,” but also 
of the discovery of the sources of the Indus and the 
Sutlej rivers. I am, sir, 

A. Henry SAVAGE LANDpor. 


MEN’S CLOTHES IN LONDON AND HERE 
PHILADELPHIA, PaA., January 3, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your “Comment” “as to the tariff,’ in 
issue of December 18th, you inferentially make the as- 
sertion that “a suit of clothes made in England costs 
only half, or less than half, what one must pay for a 
similar suit made in New York, out of precisely the 
same material, by the same tailoring establishment, 
employing English labor.” Permit me to ask if you 
mean to assert this as a fact, and if yes will you not 
be good enough to produce the proof to sustain it? 
Please be specific, state the kind of cloth, its weight 
per yard, either square yard or fifty-four inches wide 
(which is the usual cloth width), and in fact give all 
details so that fair comparison can be made. 

I an, sir, 
RicHARD CAMPION. 

We are satisfied there is no error of fact, certainly 
no serious one, implied in the language quoted from us 
by Mr. Campion. It was based on actual instances, 
that is to say, actual purchasings and pricings in New 
York and London. We had reference, however, only to 
clothes made to order. It is probably true that patrons 
of good tailoring establishments on this side demand 
and get, as a rule, a better fit and finish than is com- 
mon in England; but our observation is that this also 
goes into the price of the finished suit, in addition to 
the tariff-heightened cost of the material.—Eprror. 





ARCHITECTS OF CIV1C CENTRES 
New York, January 18, gto. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—-My article ontitled “ Must the American City 
be Ugly?” which appeared in your issue for January 
15, 1910. contained illustrations of the civie centres of 
Cleveland and Baltimore. By some error the names 
of the architects of these designs were omitted. 

The architects of the Cleveland Group Plan are 
Daniel H. Burnham, John M. Carrere, and Arnold W. 
Brunner: the architects of the Baltimore Civic Centre 
are John M. Carrere, Arnold W. Brunner, and 
Frederick L. Olmsted, Jr. 

May I beg you to supply this omission. 

I am, sir, 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 
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MR. MORGAN GIVES HARTFORD AN ART GALLERY 


The distinguished financier and art connoisseur has presented to the trustees of the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut—the city of his birth—an 
art and sculpture gallery, erected as a memorial to his father, Junius Spencer Morgan. The completed section of the building was dedicated on January 19th 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW MORGAN MEMORIAL BUILDING AT HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 






BER. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S most 
x recent conspicuous art benefaction is 
not in New York, but in Hartford, 
Connecticut, the. city of Mr. Mor- 
sgan’s birth. This is the Morgan 
Memorial Building presented to 
Hartford as a memorial to the late 
Junius Spencer Morgan, father of 

. ““the distinguished financier. The 
building was dedicated and delivered into the care of 
the trustees of the Wadsworth Atheneum on January 
19th. The newly completed structure is the western 
section of a building which will ultimately comprise 
an ari gallery and a sculptor’s hall. The portion thus 
far finished contains the principal entrance and the 
main stairway. 

It was several years ago that Mr. Morgan outlined 
his plans for a memorial to his father to be erected 
in Hartford, where Junius 8. Morgan had begun his 
successful career as a merchant. With this end in 
view, Mr. Morgan purchased for the trustees of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum a suitable tract of ground, and 
work was begun in June, 1907, the cornerstone being 
laid the following April. 

The dedication ceremonies were simple. After a 
prayer by Rt. Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, bishop of 
the Diocese of Connecticut, and a brief statement by 
the architect, Mr. Benjamin W. Morris, of New York, 
certifying that the building had been constructed with- 
out flaw, Mr. Morgan himself addressed the audienee. 
He spoke in part as follows: P 

* Ladies and gentlemen, you can hardly expect me 
on an occasion like this to say much, and I do not 
propose to. The associations surrounding this build- 
ing the city of Hartford and its people | cannot tell 
even though I were able. I therefore simply say what 
is necessary to turn over the property to the board of 
trustees. It is my desire that the building may con- 
tribute to the pleasure and education and profit of the 
people of Hartford, and that students of art may come 
here and find, for purposes of study, those things which 
they desire. 

“IT hope the trustees will proceed as rapidly as 
possible to the completion of the building, as it is 
not yet completed. This I shall probably not see 
completed, but I want to see a little of it, and I make 
of them that request, that it be done as early as 
possible. 

“In this connection I want to say something else 
concerning the piece of property immediately to the 
south, and I want to make a request of the people 
of Hartford. I cannot dictate, of course, to his Honor 
the Mayor, but I hope that this piece of property will 
be put to some use for publie buildings or structures 
of that character in order that the beauties of that site 





and of the present site may not be marred by un- 
sightly buildings erected close to it on the south. 

“T have been talking with the chairman of the 
board of trustees, and with a pencil and paper have 
estimated with him what the probable cost of mainte- 
nance of the building will be when it is completed. 
Of course not all of it will be needed now, but in 
addition to the key which I now turn over to the 
chairman—here is the key-—I hand him herewith 
securities for $250,000, the income of which will be 
about $15,000 for the maintenance of the property.” 

The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Goodwin, who acted as the 
master of ceremonies, made the speech of acceptance. 
He told how J. Pierpont Morgan more than twenty 
years before had informed his father of the severe 
straits into which the Atheneum of Hartford had 
fallen; that its art gallery had been closed for lack 
of funds; that the library accommodations were in- 
adequate, and that the building itself was out of 
repair. Through the generosity of the father and son, 
both of whom gave large subscriptions, a fund of more 
than $400,000 was secured and the Atheneum hence- 
forth prospered. During recent years many valuable 
gifts of books from Mr. Morgan have enriched the 
library of the Atheneum. 

Dr. ‘Goodwin spoke of the great trust which had 
been committed to the care of the people of Hartford. 

“In receiving from Mr. Morgan this token of the 
formal conveyance of the first completed part of the 
memorial which he has erected to the memory of his 
distinguished father,” he said, “ the trustees of Wads- 
worth Atheneum cannot but recognize that this is only 
the culmination of a long and remarkable series of 
benefactions. It is the crowning evidence of his con- 
stant interest, of his wise direction, and almost un- 
exampled generosity. 

“From time on Mr. Morgan has, in the interest of 
the Atheneum, acquired parcel after parcel of ad- 
joining land until, through his far-seeing generosity, 
the. trustees now possess the title to the largest and 
finest piece of real estate owned by any corporation 
or individual situated within close proximity to the 
commercial centre of the city. And when on this 
splendid site he proposed to erect a memorial to his 
father, and for the occupancy of the Atheneum, he 
made as a condition of his gift not only that the 
structure should be beautiful in design and that the 
best materials attainable should be used in its con- 
struction, but he further required that the work 
should be carried out by contractors in whom he per- 
sonally had reason to have the greatest confidence. 

“Nor would it be right on this occasion to omit 
reference to those other gifts of great value which 
from time to time Mr. Morgan has made, of sumptu- 
ous volumes, the number of which is too great to 


mention in detail. Suffice it to say that we count them 
to be among our chief treasures. These facts and 
others, of which I cannot now speak, make it evi- 
dent that the trustees of Wadsworth Atheneum, the 
city of Hartford, and in certain respects the State ot 
Connecticut, owe to Mr. Morgan a debt of gratitude 
for which no expression of thanks which could be 
framed in words would be an adequate acknowledg- 
ment. 

“Our profound appreciation of these great bene- 
factions must be shown in the faithful care with 
which we administer the trust which he has com- 
mitted to our charge. It will be ours to see so far 
as may be in our power that the contents of this 
building shall be worthy of their noble housing; that 
the collections herein to be installed shall be of such 
importance and usefulness to the public that they 
will be in complete harmony with their surroundings. 

“Tt is, of course, obvious that a museum and art 
gallery in a smaller town cannot hope to rival or 
even to approach in size and importance those of 
metropolitan rank, but this fact does not prove that 
there cannot be maintained here such a standard of 
excellence as will command the respect of those whose 
knowledge makes their good opinion to be of real 
value. We also hope that the time will come when 
those who administer the greater museums will recog- 
nize that these local institutions have a common 
mission with themselves and be willing to strengthen 
them and increase their usefulness: by some such aflilia- 
tions as will make possible a limited interchange ot 
privileges and exhibits. 

“This ancient town has sent forth many sons who 
have achieved marked success in various walks of life; 
many who have greatly honored her, and whom it is 
her pride and joy to honor. Among these, in his 
particular field of service, no name stands before that 
of Junius Spencer Morgan. Beginning here, a_ boy 
with no special advantages other than those which 
he possessed in his own character and person, he be- 
"ame one of the world’s greatest merchants. His 
most active years were spent in a foreign land, during 
a period in which his native country was _ passing 
through the most strenuous crisis in her history, and 
yet in the darkest of ‘those hours his loyal patriotism 
never wavered and his‘ faith in her ultimate triumph 
never failed. 

“In his business he was ever controlled by the 
same clear and lofty perceptions of right and duty 
which actuated all of his conduct. In every instinct 
of his being and in every relation in life he was in 
the highest and truest sense a Christian gentleman. 
Those who had the privilege of his acquaintance will 
ever retain the memory of his extraordinary personal 
charm. But to his family and more intimate friends 
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The front view of the Morgan Memorial Building on Main Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
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The main entrance to the Morgan Memorial with its grill door in bronze 


his crowning characteristic was a certain love-compell- 
ing power which none could resist who were ever 
brought within the circle of its influence. ‘This quality 
made his close friendship an inestimable privilege and 
the memory of it an imperishable joy. Such a life 
is both an inspiration and a lesson. To erect to it 
an enduring monument is not only to perform an 
act of filial piety, it is even more. It is to render 
a great public service. It is to insure that the record 
of a life well and nobly lived shall here be made 
permanent, both as to a name to be honored 2nd as 
an example to be followed. 

“ Although much of Junius Spencer Morgan’s life was 
passed elsewhere, yet it seems eminently. fitting that 
his chief memorial should be here in Hartford, for it 
was here that he was brought as a little child, and 
it was here that the years of his childhood and youth 
were passed; it was here that he had his first married 
home and here all of his children were born; it was 
here that he began to take that personal interest in 
public and philanthropic matters which he continued 
to do through life. In 1839 we find his name on the 
list of the original subscription to the fund for the 
construction of the Atheneum, and in 1842, when the 
State granted it a charter, he was named as -one of 
the incorporators. He was also one of the original 
promoters and founders and later vice-president of the 
public library, then known as the Young Men’s In- 
stitute. It was also here that he entered into the busi- 
ness partnerships in which he laid the foundation of 
his wide and successful mercantile career. And finally, 
when in the fulness of years and honors his earthly 
life came to its close, it was here that his mortal 
remains were brought to be laid to rest until the great 
day of resurrection. 

“The ceaseless tide of time will, in due course, bring 
others into our places, and as generation succeeds to 
generation many a now familiar name and many a 
great reputation will utterly be forgotten. But for 
the continually increasing numbers of those whose feet 
in these coming years shall tread this floor, yonder 
tablet shall preserve the name and record of Junius 


Spencer Morgan, and this beautiful building, with its 
constantly accumulating treasures, will bear its own 
impressive and perpetual witness to that memory 
which a son’s constant and loving devotion has caused 
here to be so worthily enshrined.” 

Major Edward H. Hooker, on behalf of the people 
of Hartford, then thanked Mr. Morgan for his gift 
to the municipality. 

“In his Varry at Home Travels,’ he said, “ Kd- 
ward Everett Hale leads his readers to believe that 
a man can get more out of life in Hartford than in 
any other city in the world. If this is true, and | 
fully believe it, there must be some good reason 
for this statement. It is not that we all are wise, 
or rich, or even prosperous, for here we find ignorance, 
poverty, and laziness; but our differences are not ac- 
centuated, our wealth is not paraded, our learning is 
not exclusive or confined to a few, but in place of 
extremes and marked differences we have a community 
in which our aristocracy boasts of its democracy, and 
our democracy even claims to be of noble birth. 

“Our happiness and content exists because a large 
number of our people have similar ideals, and so nat- 
urally they work in harmony, and the many have 
labored together with the one purpose of helping all. 
This Hartford spirit of service can be directly traced 
to the standards of value that we have adopted, and 
on which our character has been built. The influences 
that form the character of a community must in the 
first place be personal; the achievements of great in- 
dividuals moulding and directing the thought and 
action of the people. Hartford is fortunate in its 
inheritance and possession of a long line of thinkers, 
workers, and builders, who have given the spirit and 
inspiration of their lives to help us all upward and 
onward. To-day we mark another step in our process 
of development and advance. The gift of this beauti- 
ful memorial building to Hartford adds not alone to 
our material possession, great as that is, but it brings 
with it an increasing opportunity to learn more of 
art and beauty, and to make these influence mould our 
lives. 





“The trustees have appointed me to express to 
our benefactor the thanks and appreciation of the 


city for this gift. Mr. Morgan, we all know 
that Hartford must be very dear to you, that our 
improvement and welfare are matters in which you 
take a real interest, as has been so abundantly mani 
fested by your many acts of kindness and generosity 
toward us. We in turn hold you in our hearts and 
minds as one of us, a Hartford man, and the city 
feels a pride in your every success, and appreciates 
the thought and spirit that have given us this build 
ing. Its beauty is admired by all, its value classes it 
as a princely gift, its memorial character adds to its 
dignity, and the city rejoices that one of her sons 
has not only erected a building, but has also built 
a name so worthy of honor and admiration. Hart 
ford has ever been a goodly city; here men have lived 
and loved, toiled and striven, and have reaped the 
rewards of success in many fields of useful endeavor 
and through the years they have found that life here 
was worth while and full of opportunity. 

“This gift adds much to our possessions and pos 
sibilities, and as we now dedicate and open this build 
ing new influences and powers will go abroad among 
our people, leading them to a fuller appreciation of 
the beautiful and inspiring them to emulate the ex- 
ample of one who has given largely to enrich their 
lives, and who, through the achievements of his own 
life, has ever contributed to the betterment of the 
world.” 

At the close of the exercises, when the benediction 
had been pronounced, the invited guests who had at 
tended the ceremonies viewed the galleries until the 
doors were thrown open for a public reception. 

The exterior of the Morgan Memorial Building is 
of pink Tennessee marble, and its design is a modi 
fication of the Italian Renaissance style of architecture. 
It is of fire-proof construction throughout, the amount 
of wood used in some of the window facings and in 
the cores of several of the doors being so small as to 
be entirely negligible. The heavy glass skylights are 
all reinforced with wire to prevent fracture from ex 
cessive heat or from firebrands should there chance 
to be a conflagration near by. 

The gates at the entrance to the building are of 
wrought and cast bronze of a beautiful design and 
lead into a vestibule finished in Tennessee marble 
with inserts of Grecian marble in the barrel vault. 
The name of Hartford and the famous Charter Oak 
are symbolized in the decoration of the tympanum ove 
the entrance door. Throughout the structure the walls 
are a composite of three marbles harmonizing closely 
together—Tavernelle and Hauteville from France and 
Italian Botticino. German Famosa is used for the 
floor borders, the field being of Tennessee marble 

To the left of the entrance is a room containing 
exhibition cases of Circassian walnut in which ar 
displayed the catalogues of Mr. Morgan’s art collec 
tions. Opposite this room is the one devoted to pottery 
and natural history. In the floor of the main hall 
immediately at the base of the staircase, is set a 
tablet bordered in bronze. with the following in 
scription : 


This Building Has Been Erected 
In Loving Memory of 
Junius Spencer Morgan 
A Native of Massachusetts 
A Merchant of Hartford 
1836-185 
Afterward 
A Merchant of London 
Born April 14th, 1813 
Died April 8th, 1890 


A statue of Eve adorns the first landing of the stair- 
case, and back of this is an archway, at present filled 
in, but which will connect this building with the next 
of the group when completed. The stairs lead up on 
either side to the second floor and to the galleries 

The lighting arrangement of the galleries is a 
special feature insuring the best possible view of the 
pictures by day or by night. The glass of the in- 
terior skylights transmits the maximum of light with 
a maximum diffusion, a combination rarely effected. 
Believing that the customary external skylight, located 
directly overhead, throws too great a glare upon the 
floor and too little upon the walls, the glass has been 
inserted in the sides of the mansards, and by this 
means the walls receive all the light. A splendid 
arrangement of artificial lighting has been installed. 
The position of the lamps and reflectors is such that the 
direct source of the illumination is invisible, and the 
eye is never irritated by a sudden, piercing glare from 
some awkwardly located bulb. 

The people of Hartford may well be proud of the 
new Morgan Memorial Building, which is really only 
the first part of the donor’s magnificent gift to th 
city. The Hartford Courant thus tells what the gen 
erosity of Mr. Morgan has meant to the city: 

“Mr. Morgan yesterday formally presented to the 
trustees of the Atheneum the beautiful building which 
will stand alike as a memorial of his father and of 
himself and an evidence of the interest of both ot 
them in the city of Hartford. As he said at the time 
of the delivery of the key yesterday, the gift is to the 
people of Hartford, although it is made through the 
Atheneum trustees. 

“Let the people of Hartford think this over a bit. 
Mr. Morgan gives this building, which is a part of the 
whole Morgan Memorial that is to cost between $600, 
000 and $700,000, all of which he gives to Hartford 
In order to build this, he bought successively one piece 
of adjoining land after another at a total cost of prob 
ably $150,000 to $200,000. Previously, when the in 
terest in the Atheneum was revived, he and his father 
gave $150,000. Yesterday, realizing that his gift ot 
magnificent buildings involved heavy expense for main- 
tenance, he passed over to the trustees what he mod 
estly called ‘about $250,000,’ which at the moment 
was practically $269,000. Here is more than $1,250, 
000 given to Hartford by a non-resident, owner of no 
other property here than the right to call it his birth 
place, moved only by high and purely unselfish motives, 
and for the purpose of helping the city.” 
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VERY other subject of interest in 
Re Great Britain has been swallowed 
A) up in the tumult of the general elee- 
M4) tion. I do not recall, at any rate 
since 1886, when the Home-Rule 
vi) crisis was at its height, any cam- 
VX) paign which has been so spirited, so 
interesting, and so desperately con- 
tested as this one. The issues it has 
raised are so grave and complex that all over the coun- 
try men who are normally indifferent to polities and 
who belong to no party are finding themselves im- 
pelled to take a hand in it. Momentous as was the 
general election of 1906, when for the first time in 
sixty years the question of protection or free trade 
was submitted to the British people, the present con- 
test has an even weightier significance. It cuts as 
deeply into the fundamentals of government as_ the 
Presidential campaign of 1896 cut into the funda- 
mentals of finance. 

Even the most casual of Englishmen find it hard 
to maintain neutrality in the face of the vital problems 
propounded for their solution. IT expect, when the re- 
turns are all in, to find that there has been a record 
poll. Certainly nothing could exceed the energy and 
passion with which all parties have plunged into the 
fray. The papers are little more than political pam- 
phlets; go where you will your eyes fall on one eam- 
paign poster after another; the sky is darkened with 
leaflets, electoral addresses, and placards; and every 
street-corner and building resounds with political 
oratory. All the parties, moreover, have been abun- 
dantly supplied with candidates. The Unionists in 
particular are contesting practically every seat in 
England. The number of constituencies that will be 
allowed to go by default either to the Liberals or to the 
Unionists is extremely small; and the number of con- 
tests in which the Liberal and the Labor forces are 
divided is also comparatively insignificant—about 
twenty in all. 

And in addition to this the appearance of a swarm 
of Peers on the platform has lent to the campaign 
a unique vivacity. Peers are forbidden by law to 
take part in elections, but an election is not officially 
in progress until the writs are issued; and many of 
the ablest Peers have availed themselves of the in- 
terval to come forward and justify in publie their 
action in referring the Budget to the people. Their 
example, moreover, has been followed by several Peers 
who are by no means able, and the “ heckling” of 
these minor fry has furnished most of the fun of the 
campaign. But what above all adds to the intensity 
of the struggle is that no one is able to forecast its 
issue with any confidence. One hears the most em- 
phatie prophecies of victory from leaders on both sides 
under circumstances that altogether dispose of the 
suspicion of “ bluffing.” One hears still more fre- 
quently the confession, even on the part of experienced 
observers, of sheer inability to say what the result 
will be. For myself—though disagreeably conscious 
that every statement I now make will by the time this 
letter appears in print have been either verified or 
disproved by the fact—I own to a strong presentiment 
that the Liberals will win. In my judgment, indeed, 
the question is not one of whether, but of by how much, 
they will win-—of whether, that is to say, they will re- 
turn to power with a majority large enough to make 
them independent of the Irish Nationalists, or the 
Labor group, or both. 

One of the differences between a general election 
in Great Britain and a Presidential election in the 
United States is that in the latter there are likely to 
be no issues at all, while in the former there are just 
2s likely to be too many. The questions now being de- 
bated by the British people are absolutely bewildering 
in their number and variety. Which of them is the 
predominant issue depends very much on whether you 
are a Liberal or a Unionist. To Liberals there is no 
issue that compares in importance with the constitu- 
tional issue. For the first time in British history the 
Lords have refused to vote the supplies of the year, 
and by doing so have forced a dissolution. That, say 
the Liberals, is essentially an act of revolution; and 
its 1evolutionary character can be readily determined 
by weighing the consequences that must ensue if the 
claim of the Lords to intercept the annual Budget is 
indorsed by the people. In that case (1) the power 
of the purse, and with it the power of life and death 
over the executive government, is wrested from the 
elected representatives of the nation and is lodged with 
the non-elected and indissoluble Chamber; (2) no 
government henceforward can enjoy security of tenure 
unless it commands a majority in both Houses; (3) 
taxation without representation becomes a rule of the 
British constitutional system; (4) the Lords rise at 
onee to the paramount and decisive position in the 
state; (5) the theory of ministers responsible to the 
House of Commons and holding office subject to its 
good-will goes by the board; (6) the power of com- 
pelling a dissolution becomes a privilege of a Chamber 
that can never itself be called to account by the elec- 
torate and that is unable to find a substitute for the 
government it has displaced; (7) the imposition of 
taxation by Resolutions of the House of Commons is 
made as impossible in fact as it has always been 
illegal in theory; (8) the discussion of the estimates 
becomes an even greater farce than it is to-day, and 
the battle over the budget in the House of Commons is 
reduced to a mere formal skirmish by way of prelude 
to the determinating struggle in the Lords; (9) every 
constitutional text-book will have to be rewritten, 
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and every aecepted axiom as to the distribution of 
power between the estates of the realm will have to be 
revised. 

But besides all this there is the certainty that 
the Lords would not exercise the novel powers thus 
entrusted to them with anything like  imparti- 
ality. They would pass every Conservative Budget 
as a matter of course. They would reserve their powers 
of suspension or rejection solely for the financial pro- 
posals of Liberal governments. They would thus secure 
to the Conservatives and deny to the Liberals the full 
benefits of the Septennial Act, leaving the former an 
untrammelled hand and forcing upon the latter, under 
the threat of compelling a dissolution, a policy of con- 
sistent complaisance to the opinions of the Upper 
Chamber. The Liberals, therefore, are fighting for the 
first essentials of an effective and self-respecting po- 
litical existence as well as for one of the root  prin- 
ciples of representative government, when they insist 
that the Lords’ veto on finance must be abolished by 
statute. 

The Liberal contention in this matter is one that a 
year ago no Englishman, to whatever party he might 
belong, would have thought of disputing. Even to- 
day the Unionists as a whole—there are a few reckless 
exceptions—do not dare to face the issue squarely. So 
far as possible they give the constitutional conse- 
quences of the Lords’ action the go-by, preferring for 
very good reasons to discuss other subjects. But when 
they are forced to deal with the unwelcome topic, they 
usually defend the hanging up of the Budget on two 
grounds. The first is that the Lords are not likely to 
use their power of intercepting supplies frequently ; 
the second is that the Lords, in referring the Budget 
to the judgment of the people, have really behaved in 
a thoroughly democratie fashion, As for the first plea, 
it is enough to say that, so long as the Lords retain 
their asserted right to settle the final fate of a Budget, 
the mere existence of that right must tend to sap the 
initiative and independence of every Liberal ministry. 
As for the second plea—that it was their solicitude for 
the people and not their hatred of the Budget that 
governed the action of the Lords—nobody with any 
political sense at all is deceived by it. The majority of 
the people, in my belief, diagnose the action of the 
Lerds partly as a squalid party maneuvre dictated by 
the tariff-reformers, and partly as a still more squalid 
effort of a body of rich men to shift the burden of 
taxation from their own shoulders upon those of their 
poorer fellow countrymen. So far as this aspect of the 
House of Lords question is concerned the Liberals ap- 
pear to me to be on impregnable, and the Unionists 
on extremely treacherous, ground. 

It is otherwise, however, with the wider question of 
the House of Lords as a whole, of the place it is to 
hold in the framework of British government, and of 
the powers that are to belong to it. Here I think the 
Liberals have gratuitously blundered. Not content 
to abolish the Lords’ veto on finance, they have declared 
their intention of abolishing it on everything. They 
propose to deprive the Upper Chamber of the power of 
rejecting any measure that has received the assent of 
the House of Commons, while leaving to it the power 
of amending and delaying. Their avowed aim is to 
make the will of the representative Chamber on any 
given subject prevail within the limits of a single 
Parliament. In the past four years the Liberals have 
seen two first-class government measures and three 
or four minor ones either rejected outright by the 
Lords or else so mutilated that they had to be aban- 
doned; and they have felt debarred from tackling 
some other subjects, such, for instance, as the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church, because they knew 
in advance that their solutions would not be acceptable 
to the hereditary House. They have, in short, become 
convinced that there can be no free scope for the de- 
velopment of Liberal policy so long as the Lords retain 
their present constitutional prerogatives; and they 
have therefore pledged themselves to a scheme that 
will take away from the Upper Chamber, once and for 
all, the power of rejection. 

In doing so-I do not hesitate to say they have run 
counter to the best opinion of the nation. Their pro- 
posal implies a permanently omnipotent House of Com- 
mons, the installation in Great Britain of single- 
chamber government, and the reduction of the House 
of Lords to a mere decorative futility. The country, 
T am convinced, is very far from being prepared for 
any such revolution. It is true that when the Con- 
servatives are in office Great Britain is practically on 
a single-chamber basis, because the Lords have got 
into the habit of ratifying all Conservative measures 
automatically. But then the normal political temper 
of the British people is Conservative; Liberalism they 
regard as a luxury which they can afford occasionally 
and which has to be paid for and led up to by years 
of marking time; their instinct revolts against the 
idea of allowing the Liberals the same license that is 
permitted to the Conservatives; and they would far 
sooner leave the House of Lords just as it is than 
force the. prospect of a Radical Government that was 
able to write whatever it pleased on the statute-book. 

What we are witnessing in Great Britain to-day is 
nothing less than the preliminary to a struggle for 
the reframing of the entire British Constitution. That 
in itself is as arduous a task as any democracy has yet 
undertaken. The T.iberals in this matter are in- 
spired solely by partisan and not by national motives. 
They pay no attention to, they in fact rigorously boy- 
eott, the question of reforming the House of Lords 
from within, of modifying the hereditary principle, and 
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of introducing into the Upper Chamber some more 
directly representative elements. What they are ex- 
clusively bent upon is revising the relations between 
the two Houses in such a way that the Lords as an 
effective obstacle to Liberal measures shall cease to 
exist. I have myself little doubt that, as this contest 
develops, they will be forced to modify their attitude 
and to recognize that any change in the constitutional 
powers of the Upper Chamber that is to endure must 
be the work of all parties and cannot represent the 
needs of merely one of them; and I am not less sure 
that they will have to reeognize that the question of 
the composition of the House of Lords and the question 
of its constitutional prerogatives are inseparable and 
cannot be dealt with apart. 

It is hardly necessary at this late time of day, 
and least of all when writing in the pages of an Amer- 
ican review, to state a case for the preservation of 
a Second Chamber with effective powers not only of 
amendment and delay, but of rejection. But it is per- 
haps worth while to emphasize the fact that every argu- 
ment in favor of a strong Second Chamber acquires a 
double foree when it is applied to British conditions. 
For in Great Britain there are none of the safeguards 
that countries with written constitutions enjoy even 
to excess; Parliament is omnipotent and can do any- 
thing that is physically possible; and the growing in- 
ability of the House of Commons to grapple with the 
enormous and expanding business entrusted to its eare 
—the recent Irish Land Bill, for instance, was passed 
with sixty of its seventy clauses undebated—the abso- 
lutism of the cabinet, the extinction of private mem- 
bers’ opportunities, and the increasing use of the 
closure, make a powerful Second Chamber indispen- 
sable. Practically all Englishmen realize this, They 
are perfectly ready to wipe out the Lords’ veto on 
finance, but they are not in the least ready to wipe 
out the Lords’ veto on matters of general legislation; 
and if they thought—which they do not—that there 
was the slightest chance of Mr. Asquith’s revolutionary 
proposal going into effect, they would vote overwhelm- 
ingly against the Liberals. 

Even as it is—I write on the assumption that the 
Liberals will be again returned to power—a severe 
crisis may have to be weathered before the Lords’ veto 
on finance is abolished by statute. All the Liberal 
ministers have proclaimed their intention not to take 
office unless guarantees are forthcoming that the resist- 
ance of the Lords will be overborne. The only form, 
so far as I am aware, that those guarantees could 
take would be the creation of enough Peers, or an 
undertaking by the King to create enough Peers, to 
insure the passage of the bill doing away with the 
Lords’ veto on finance. That is a device which suc- 
ceeded in 1832 and would succeed in 1910; but to get 
it adopted would throw the country into a turmoil 
and would put a severe strain on the relations be- 
tween the Crown and the aristocracy. It may not have 
to be resorted to; the Lords may recognize the return 
of the Liberals to power as a clear indication that the 
country wishes to see their financial veto abolished. 
In that case all may yet go smoothly. But it would 
assuredly be very different if Mr. Asquith were to at- 
tempt to do away with the Lords’ veto on all bills. 
The Lords would resist any such onslaught @ Voutrance 
and they would be backed by the preponderant opinion 
of the country. The British people are-very far from 
desiring the legislative extinction of the House of 
Lords. They would gladly see it reformed from within, 
reduced in numbers, and made more palpably repre- 
sentative; they feel the anomaly of a hereditary Cham- 
ber embedded in democratic institutions; they recognize 
that its partisanship operates unfairly against the 
Liberals and that it represents special interests and 
the views of a particular class with almost exaggerated 
completeness; but they are very far from regarding it 
as an obstructive and reactionary body whose powers 
are fatal to representative government, and they have 
no wish whatever to see it blotted out of the Constitu- 
tion. 

My own persuasion is that out of all the turmoil 
into which Great Britain is plunging there will 
eventually emerge a new House of Lords partly 
hereditary and partly elective, deprived of all power 
over finance, but otherwise—and this because it will 
be partly elective—considerably stronger and more 
assertive than the present Chamber. Moderate Liberals 
and wise Conservatives have on the whole little cause 
to fear the future. 

But besides the House of Lords there are many other 
issues that are involved in the present contest. There 
is the issue of free trade versus protection; there are 
the specific merits or demerits of the Budget itself; 
there is record of the Liberal government during 
the past four -years in the sphere of social and indus- 
trial legislation; there is the possibility that with 
the Lords finally crippled, the way will be clear at last 
to Home Rule; there is the problem of unemployment—- 
a less insistent problem during the present winter than 
it was in 1908 or 1907, but still a problem that the 
Unionists with their fatuous ery that “ Tariff Reform 
Means Work for All” are working for all it is worth; 
and finally there has been a prodigious attempt to 
engineer a “ seare ” on the subject of Germany’s ambi- 
tions and on the backwardness of the Liberals in meet- 
ing them by adequate naval preparations, All these 
issues have been debated with a passion and a degree 
of furious exaggeration that only a political crisis 
of the first magnitude can inspire. And that this 
: a political crisis of the first magnitude nobody 

oubts. 
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may be dismissed without 


eareful consideration. 


from every view-point. 


So it is with the Canadian project for a new North- 
west Passage that shall sharten by one thousand miles 


the distance between Europe and the wheat-fields of 
the Dominion and reduce by at least forty-eight hours 
the existing time between London and Yokohama. 
When this undertaking was first proposed, fifty years 
or more ago, it was simply laughed at and regarded 
much as the suggestion for an all-rail route to the 
north pole might be to-day. Some twenty-five years 
later the project began to be urged and seriously con- 
sidered in the Dominion Parliament, where investiga- 
tions were set on foot that have been continued in one 
form or another ever since. 

To-day the three great prairie provinces—Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan—are demanding this out- 
let for their products, and the Laurier government is 
pledged to give it. Also railway construction in this 
region is being pushed with such energy that to-day 
the building of less than five hundred miles of road 
will connect the existing track at Le Pas on the Sas- 
katehewan River with the tide-waters of Hudson Bay. 

The Pas is but a short distance west of that point 
where the Saskatchewan waters pour their brown flood 
into Lake Winnipeg, and it marks a boundary be- 
tween the wheat-producing prairie lands and the Hud- 
son Bay wilderness. This latter is a vast, little-ex- 
plored region of great lakes and mighty rivers, ancient 
rock and glacial clays, muskeg and barrens, and tangled 
forests of stunted spruce. Politically it is the territory 
of Keewatin (the north wind), stretching from Mani- 
toba to the Arctic Ocean, and covering more than half 
a million square miles. Although the hardier grains 
and vegetables, such as barley, rye, potatoes, and tur- 
nips, can be grown and brought to maturity within 
its limits, its agricultural value, as compared with 
that of the adjacent prairie regions, is negligible. It is 
supposed to contain much mineral wealth, traces of 
gold and silver having been found in many places, 
while abundant stores of copper, iron, mica, and coal 
are known to exist toward the Arctic Ocean. Its stand- 
ing forests could supply the world with wood-pulp 
for many years, its waters swarm with whitefish, trout, 





N these days of railway extension 
into all manner of places hitherto 
and 
through 
mountain ranges, and to the summits 
of iofty peaks, no proposition for the 
shortening or improvement of the 
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GE world’s great trade and travel routes 


at least 
Thus while we are amazed at 
the audacity of such projects as an Alaskan-Siberian 
railway that shall pass beneath the ice-bound waters 
of Bering Strait, a subway between Gibraltar and 
the African coast, the spanning of a Saharan desert, or 
a connecting link in the Pan-American system by way 
of Florida, Cuba, and Yucatan, they are not at once 
regarded as chimerical, but are carefully considered 


By Kirk Munroe 


and sturgeon, and its fur trade is immensely valuable. 
To these sources of wealth must be added the in- 
numerable falls and rapids of its scores of lusty rivers 
that promise unlimited supplies of power, light, and 
heat whenever and wherever these may be needed. 

In all Keewatin are no settlements other than trad- 
ing-posts, missions, and Indian villages; no roads, no 


ice goes out next summer their abiding-place must be 
the frozen wilderness. 

In the mean time the direction to be taken by the 
second half of the line must be decided by the Dominion 
Parliament. where the discussions wi!l be as heated and 
prolonged as those in our own Congress that preceded 
our undertaking to build the Panama Canal. Also the 

















York Factory, near the mouth of the Hayes, a possible terminal port 


telegraphs nor telephones, no mills, mines, nor farms; 
and though it supports a population of some 10,000 
Indians, Eskimos, and half-breeds, its resident whites 
number less than one hundred. All travel and com- 
munication between points is by canoe or dog-sled, 
while heavy freight is carried in York boats up and 
down river or lake, and on the backs of men across 
innumerable portages; its value increasing at the rate 
of one cent per hundred pounds with each mile of 
transit. Mails reach the more favored parts of Kee- 
watin four times a year, twice by canoe, and twice by 
dog-train; while once in a twelvemonth must satisfy 
the more remote localities, such as the police station 
of Fullerton, at the northern end of Hudson Bay. 
Through this wilderness then is a railroad to be 
built, with a fairly uniform grade of about two per 
cent., and without tunnels, deep cuts, or heavy fills 
from the Saskatchewan River to the tide-waters of 
Hudson Bay; 480 miles if it extends to Fort Churchill, 
410 miles if Port Nelson is the chosen terminus. All 
last year engineers were in the field making preliminary 
surveys, and this winter they are locating the first 
200 miles from the Pas to a point south of that widen- 
ing of the Nelson River known as “ Split Lake.” This 
locating party began work just north of the Saskatche- 
wan River on the 21st of last October, and until the 
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The dotted line shows the proposed new route to Europe from the Canadian 


wheat - fields, 


The black line indicates the 


all-Canadian route 
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present 


conditions are just as vaguely understood, and the 
issues will be as world-wide in their effeet. 

There are but two proposed tide-water terminals for 
the Hudson Bay Railway—Fort Churchill and Port 
Nelson—the former lying in 59° 39”, and the latter in 
7°, north latitude. At Churchill is the only land- 
locked, deep-water harbor on the western coast of the 
great inland sea; but harbor is frozen solid for 
seven months, and sometimes for eight months, of every 
year. It might, however, be kept open by the employ- 
ment of powerful ice-breakers. Port Nelson lies 150 
miles farther south and may be reached with seventy 
miles less of railroad construction. Here two great 
rivers, the Nelson and the Hayes, only separated by a 
narrow strip of land, pour their waters into the bay. 
The Hayes is broad, but lacks a deep-water channel. 
It is closed by ice to all forms of navigation from 
November till July. On its northern bank, five miles 
from the sea. is located York Factory,-the principal 
Hudson Bay Company post of all that region, facing 
a shallow but well-protected harbor. The 
the other hand, is one of the great, deep-water rivers 
of the continent, draining a watershed that extends 
west to the Rocky Mountains and south to the State 
of Iowa. It enters Hudson Bay through a_ broad 
estuary that carries a twenty-four-foot channel, open 
throughout the year, back fourteen miles from the 
outermost point of land. But here is no harbor, and 
if one is te be had it must be artificially created and 
maintained. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these two ports 
are, then, so evenly balanced that the choice of either 
as a railway terminal might better be made by a toss- 
up than by prolonged and inconclusive discussion; 
while it is more than likely that eventually both will 
thus be used. 

With tide-water reached, the real difficulties of this 
new Northwest Passage come into view, and they may 
be summed up by the one word of most dread import 
to all far-northern navigators—ice. 

Hudson Bay, or Hudson Sea, as it might better be 
called, is 1,300 miles long and 600 miles wide. At its 
northern end it is connected with the Atlantie by 
Hudson Strait, 500 miles long and from 100 to 250 
miles wide. Thus this great arm of the sea extends 
half-way across the continent, its western limit reach- 
ing the longitude of the Mississippi Valley at Omaha. 
Its average depth is sixty fathoms, and its tides range 
from ten feet on the west coast to fifty feet in Ungava 
Bay. 

Although it is commonly regarded as a polar sea, 
no portion of it reaches to the arctic circle. In fact, 
the Jatitude of its southern half is that of the British 
Isles; and Churchill lies on the parallel of the Scottish 
Highlands. Neither the bay nor the strait ever freezes 
completely over, and but for floating obstructions they 
would offer to navigation open water throughout the 
year. Of course the shallow coast waters freeze for 
some miles off shore; and this ice, broken by storm 
or tide, drifts in every direction. The floes thus created 
impede navigation more or less and are at their worst 
during the month of June, when their masses are 
augmented by the outgoing ice of the rivers; but this 
ice is not sufliciently heavy to be considered danger- 
ous. In this same month, however, much heavy ice 
from Fox Channel pours into the western end of the 
straits, while until the middle of July their eastern 
entrance is apt to be blocked by the drift of the great 
aretie pack from Baflin Bay and the Greenland coast 
coming down through Davis Strait. In fact, there al 
ways is drift ice in Hudson Strait, but rarely is it 
of a nature seriously to endanger or even greatly to 
delay a stout ship provided with ample steam power. 
Moreover, this trouble can be minimized by the es- 
tablishment of a few lighthouses that shall be in 
constant wireless communication with one another, as 


this 


Nelson, on 


























A surveying party for the Hudson Bay Railroad near the entrance to the Nelson River 


well as with passing ships, and from which the ice 
positions may frequently be noted and reported. 

At present the straits are unlighted, unsurveyed, and 
but imperfectly charted, while the direction and 
strength of currents are matters of conjecture. Here, 
too, the magnetic conditions are so peculiar and so 
little understood that the needle of an ordinary com- 
pass is in constant erratic and most perplexing mo- 
tion. To make it of any service a man, detailed for 
the duty, keeps it in revolution by means of a knife 
blade or other piece of steel, which he withdraws at 
shert intervals. At such times the needle for a mo- 
ment points north, and the quartermaster at the wheel 
by a quick glance gets his bearings. This difficulty 
will be obviated by using the new gyroscopic compass 
of recent invention. 

The remaining dangers of the straits are fog, snow- 
squalls, stornis, and the icing of ships by freezing 
spray during the colder months. The first and second 
of these dangers will be greatly lessened by means of 
signals from the several lighthouses; the third is a 
matter of seamanship and has been overcome during 
the past two centuries by hundreds of small sailing- 
ships, while it is certain that the last will be met by 
ingenuity and mechanical contrivance. 

With the installation of these modern aids to navi- 
gation this new Northwest Passage may be utilized 
during six or eight months, and possibly for the entire 
twelve months of each year, 

The present annual wheat crop of the Canadian 
Northwest is approximately one hundred millions of 
bushels, with about one-tenth of the available land 
under cultivation; while across an imaginary line the 
American Northwest, geographically tributary to the 
Hudson Bay route, is producing twice as much more. 
The most important existing outlet for this vast 
amount of freight is vié Lake Superior and the Sault 
Canal, which is closed to navigation in December and 
only reopened in the following April or May. The 
Canadian wheat goes out by way of Port Arthur or 
Fort William, which, located side by side, are one and 
the same so far as shipping interests are concerned. 
From this point, after the close of lake navigation, 


the only available transport to the waiting Atlantic 
steamship at Montreal, one thousand miles away, is 
a single line of railroad, which, by most strenuous ex- 
ertion, can handle but a small fraction of each season’s 
crop. Even at Montreal navigation is suspended by 
ice for several months of the year; and during this 
closed season, if it be imperative for the wheat to 
reach open tide-water, it must continue its expensive 
rail journey across the border and south to Portland, 
Maine. 

The approximate freight rate per bushel of wheat 
from the prairie provinces to tide-water is twenty-five 
cents. Of this sum ten cents is expended in reaching 
the head of Lake Superior, where it still is one thou- 
sand miles from a seaport. With the opening of the 
new Northwest Passage a railway journey of the same 
mileage and at the same price will land the wheat at 
Churchill, which is the same distance from Liverpool 
as is Montreal. It would seem, therefore, as though 
somebody is going to save or make fifteen cents on 
every bushel of wheat shipped over this prospective 
new route. That same somebody also is going to make 
or save a like percentage on all freight carried into 
Canada over this route, and a still greater profit on 
all cattle that he ships out by way of Hudson Bay. 

Every shipping centre of the Northwest has its 
Board of Trade. That these are fully alive to the 
necessities of the situation is shown by the steady 
stream of written and printed matter bearing upon 
the subject with which they are swelling the mails of 
every editor and public man in the Dominion. The fol- 
lowing sample paragraphs are taken from one of these 
letters, prepared by the secretary of the Prince Albert 
Board of Trade, and widely circulated last August: 

“The keen and intelligent interest in the early con- 
struction of the Hudson Bay Railway, shown by West- 
ern boards of trade, editors, and municipal councils 
not only is refreshing, but it incites us to increased 
effort. 

“ Now that bumper crops are maturing in the West, 
while the outlet east of Fort William consists of but 
a single pair of steel rails, the situation assumes a 
serious aspect. The National Transcontinental is 


building, and the C., P. R. is experimenting with a 
Pacifie outlet for our wheat. But these are far from 
being enough, and we have most urgent need for a 
Hudson Bay outlet in addition just as soon as we can 
get it. Surely, then, this is worth asking for pointedly 
and repeatedly. 

“The practical use of wireless telegraphy on shore 
and at sea now opens up the possibility of navigating 
Hudson Bay and Strait not only for three or four 
months, but for eight or ten months of each year.” 

With a united people and a powerful press demand- 
ing the opening of this new Northwest Passage, and 
with a government pledged to provide it, there is every 
reason to believe that it will soon become a reality. 
It is a great undertaking, but its achievement promises 
great results. A new empire will be opened, and in 
it will dwell millions of happily busy people. Great 
industries will be developed and great cities will be 
built. Of these last, three may be located even now. 
Two of them will be splendid seaports, one on the 
western shore of Hudson Bay and one on the Pacific 
coast, perhaps at Prince Rupert. The third will be 
a mighty industrial centre, midway of the continent, 
probably on the Athabasca River at or near what now 
is Fort MeMurray. 

With one Hudson Bay Railway built, others will 
quickly follow, and the first of these will be a trans- 
continental air line from the seaport on the bay to 
the Pacific seaport vid the midway industrial metropo- 
lis. Perhaps this will be the first great monorail line 
over which the marvellous Brennan cars will whisk 
local passengers, the more bulky mail-matter, and the 
lighter freights at a speed of one hundred miles an 
hour. Perhaps, too, this swift land line will be 
supplemented by a still swifter equipment of great 
air-ships for passengers and a certain amount of mail- 
matter. Also it may be that these will be electrically 
driven from wireless transferrers of the abundant 
water-power afforded by the underlying country. 

Such things are not only possible, but they are among 
the probabilities of the near future, when the shortest 
and easiest route around the world shall be by way of 
this most recently discovered Northwest Passage. 


















































The statue of King Freder- 
ick I. of Prussia, who founded 
the town of Charlottenburg 
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The statue of Queen So- 
phia Charlotte, for whom 
the town was named 
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The new Charlottenburg Bridge, leading into Berlin proper 


MUNICIPAL ART AND UTILITY COMBINED IN GERMANY 
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“A Call to Supper” “An American Venus” “ Sou’wester ” 
BY ADAM EMORY ALBRIGHT ; BY GILBERT RISVOLD BY ELEANOR R. COLBURN 
Received honorable mention 
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“The Old Hall” “ Homeward ” 
BY LUCIE HARTRATH BY BENJAMIN D. CABLE 
Winner of the Mrs. Lyman A. Walton priz 
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“The Child in the House—The Golden Age” “The Sand Dune” 
BY WALTER MARSHALL CLUTE BY BERTHA MENZLER DRESSLER 
Winner of the Julius Rosenwald prize for the best figure-picture One of a group winning the W. M. Grower prize 


CHICAGO’S ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION 


MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED WORKS OF ART, INCLUDING PAINTINGS IN OIL, PIECES OF SCULPTURE, MINIATURES, WATER COLORS, ETCHINGS, WOOD BLOCKS, AND 
PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS, ARE DISPLAYED AT THE ANNUAL EXILIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF CHICAGO ARTISTS, HELD AT THE ART INSTITUTE 
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A NEW STAR ON THE THEATRICAL HORIZON 


Miss Charlotte Walker is making her first appearance as a star in “Just a Wife,” a new play written by her husband, Eugene 
Walter. The first production of the play was given last week in Cleveland, Ohio; its New York engagement begins next week 
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IiE bore us in her dreaming womb, 























































She laughed, m her strange agony,— 
To give her little baby breath. 


Then, by some holy mystery, 
She fed us from her sacred breast, 


To rest—to rest—to rest—to rest; 


Yea, softly fed us with her life,— 
Her bosom like the world in May: 

Can it be true that men, thus fed, 

Feed women—as I hear them say? 
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by Richard LeLallienne 


Ilusteated by Arthurlatle 


And laughed into the face of Death; 


Soothed us with little birdlike words— 


I wonder if they ever walked, 

Lost in a black and weary land, 
And suddenly a flower came 
And took them softly by the hand. 


I wonder if they ever heard 
The silver scream, in some gray morn, 
High in a lit and listening tower, 
Because a man-child then was born. 


I wonder if they ever saw 

A woman’s hair, or in her eye 
Read the eternal mystery— 

Or ever saw a woman die. 


[ wonder, when all friends had gone,— 
The gay companions, the brave men— 
If in some fragile girl they found 
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Long ere we grew to girl and boy, 
She sewed the little things we wore, 

And smiled unto herself for joy— 
Mysterious Portress of the Door, 


Shall she who bore the son of God, 
And made the rose of Sappho’s song, 

She who saved France, and beat the drum 
Of freedom, bear this vulgar wrong? 


I wonder if such men as these 
Had once a sister with blue eyes, 
Kind as the soothing hand of God, 
And as the quiet heaven wise. 


I wonder if they ever saw 
A soldier lying on a bed 

On some lone battle-field, and watched 
Some holy woman bind his head. 








Their only stay and comrade then. 









She who thus went through flaming hell 
To make us, put into our clay 

All that there is of heaven, shall she— 
Mother and sister, wife and fay,—- 


Have no part in the world she made— 
Serf of the rainbow, vassal flower— 

Save knitting in the afternoon, 

And rocking cradles, hour by hour! 































11K wonder of wonders in this marvel- 
lous age is the new fire of life that 
has touched the Lady of the Harem. 
From Madame Wistaria and Miss 
Morning-Glory, to the Lady Zobeide 
and the Lady Azizah, the vast world 
of Oriental womanhood is suffering 
a transformation which beggars the 
wildest fancies of our writers of 
cheap Utopias. The world has never seen the like of 
it; it is the revelation of a new and wonderful people, 
more than Martian in its strangeness. It is the 
addition of an undreamed realm to the human race. 

Here extremes meet, and the wildest, most unthink- 
able extremes. Only a few months ago Mr. Taft was 
at Shanghai. Many demonstrations were organized 
in his honor, but far the most extraordinary element 
in these receptions was almost unchronicled: the 
presence of Chinese ladies of high class in the throngs 
that did him honor, the officials bringing their wives 
to take part in a publie function for the first time in 
the vast memory of age-old China. Our imaginations 
halt when we try to realize the significance of such a 
revolution, and our only resource is to pass on to new 
and even more incredible wonders. This time we are 
taken to the banks of the Golden Horn, under the 
shadow of Saint Sophia and the Mosque of Solyman. 
And we see, for the first time since the Osmanli armies 
clamored against the walls of Constantinople, high- 
born and noble Turkish ladies driving through the 
streets unveiled, smiling a greeting to the beautiful 
city of minarets. 

The strangest thing of all in this marvellous revolu- 
tion is that it is not in the least the work of Western 
pressure or advice, for no such advice was given or 
even thought of. More than that, it coincides pre- 
cisely, from the shore of the Yellow Sea to the Golden 
Horn, with a definite outburst of nationalism; a very 
decided rejection of Western leading-strings. Nor can 
it be said that this new-woman movement in vast and 
antique Asia and in Moslem Europe and Africa is the 
fruit of any wide adoption of Christianity, for there 
hag been no such general adoption. Nor is it the result 
of any single religious movement of Asian origin; for 
all the beliefs of Asia are involved, from Buddhism 
and Confucianism to the Faith of the Prophet himself. 
Yet ‘it is unquestionably a result, in part at least, of 
Christian principle, and the practice of Christian 
nations. 

We are far too close to this startling and stupendous 
fact to be able to estimate its immense significance and 
reach. But one thing we can clearly discern already. 
The lifting of a corner of the curtain, so to speak, has 
already given us a glimpse of a type of womanhood, 
wholly different from anything we have known or 
imagined, and a type which, be it said at once, is 
singularly attractive in many ways. Yet it is certain 
that we catch a glimpse of this alluring, winsome, 
marvellous type of womanhood, singularly the same 
throughout all the nations of the Orient, just at the 
moment of its disappearance. It is like some feminine 
Lohengrin, the very guessing of whose secret is the 
doom of its final disappearance. Yet there is already 
a very considerable mass of testimony as to the mystery 
of Eastern womanhood, and I venture to add a frag- 
ment to it, and to comment a little on the rest of it, 
for the enlightenment of the days that are to come. 

It should be understood that the real Lady of the 
Harem is a rare exotic; like a hothouse of orchids, 
she can be the possession only of a very limited class; 
and this has always been true, whether in China, 
India, or the lands that reverence the name of Mo- 
hammed, In India, the women of the peasantry go 
abroad unveiled, because they must work in the rice- 
fields, herd their. lean and shrivelled cattle on the 
maidan, or gather the unsavory. fuel that these herds 
contribute. Of another class, the sisters of Aspasia, 
one or two are seen in the law-courts, where they 
come to have their sordid quarrels adjudged by- British 
justice. But the higher-class women, whether they be 
Hindu or Mussulman, are not seen at all. They 
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never appear, either in the courts or in so- 
ciety, and, even where their presence is indis- 
pensable in some law matter, the official only 
hears their voices from behind a curtain. Such 
an experience as that of Krishna Mulvaney 
is in reality unthinkable. But it was my 
good fortune to meet two or three well-bred 
and well-born Hindu women, who were pos- 
sessed of a singular and most unexpected 
quality, which was something of a revelation. 
We know, of course, or at least we think we 
know, that the Oriental woman is a chattel, 
a slave, and more than a slave, from our 
point of view, without the liberty to dispose 
of her person or to direct her life in any 
degree at all; bound, by the weight of 
leaden custom and proscription, to a_piti- 

fully complete obedience 

and subservience, com- 

pelled to be and remain 
rz all her life long the 
humble serf of father or 
husband or sons. Well, so 
far from there being any 
taint of servility in the 
few women of high caste whom I had the fortune to 
meet and talk to in India, they all had a quite marvel- 
lous quality of poise, of stillness, of repose, as though 
their hearts and inward lives were resting on some 
hidden foundation which went to the very centre of 
things. They had a gentle and smiling confidence, a 
self-possession, a selfless restfulness, which was a 
revelation. One asked oneself in wonder whether, in 
the very completeness of their abnegation, they had 
found some inner power and strength which their 
Western sisters know nothing of; whether there may 
not be, in the veiled silence of their gentle hearts, 
some well-spring of life, some secret fountain, which 
works with the magic potency of the waters of life. 
Can it be true of these veiled, obedient women that, 
in losing their lives, they find them. 

Very noteworthy in the emancipation of these 
Oriental women is the fact that it is coming, not from 
any revolt among themselves, but is rather being 
brought about, in face of their own protests, by their 
husbands and fathers. It was to a Brahman father, 
a man of purest race, of great dignity, of abundant 
wealth, of admirable education, that I owed the dis- 
tinguished privilege of meeting the high-caste Hindu 
woman, his daughter, who inspired the thought I have 
just expressed. One could see that her emancipation, 
so far as it went, was his work, the result of grave 
and thoughtful pondering on his part, and that she 
rather unwillingly acquiesced. Yet in her quiet glance 
there was that stillness, that poise, that suggestion of 
secret and selfless strength, which seems to be the 
haunting mystery of Asian women, and which at least 
suggests, if it does not reveal, a marvellous power in 
womanhood which our West does not recognize, and 











She is a family goddess, a divine oracle 
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which the East may be discovering, only to lose it at 
the moment of its conscious revelation. Let me add 
that the Brahman father of whom I speak, a man 
known and esteemed by the most distinguished men 
in India, was not in the least degree a renegade from 
his ancestral faith and the age-long principles of 
Indian religion. On the contrary, he told us that he 





They made one man blissfully happy 


was winding.up his worldly interests, with the inten- 
tion of retiring to the holy city of Benares, to lose all 
personal identity in a religious life. He might have 
been the Purun Bhagat of Kipling’s marvellous story. 

Compared with the dark, quiet eyes of these 
Orientals, the eyes of European or American women 
are restless, perturbed, full of disquietude; as though, 
while they have won enfranchisement, they have lost 
a secret inspiration; something that they miss and 
seek, without quite understanding what it is; some- 
thing that remains unfound. And with the still, self- 
less serenity of the Asian woman goes a degree of 
power we hardly credit or understand. Though the 
well-born women of India never appear in the law- 
courts, yet we sometimes see their shadow on the cur- 
tain; and the revelation of their influence is most 
impressive, 

This America of ours is the land of the young girl, 
who here enjoys extraordinary liberties denied to her 
elsewhere on the globe, or only beginning to be con- 
ceded, in imitation of ourselves. It has often been 
said that, in marrying, the American girl ends her 
period of full freedom, resigning herself to restrictions 
and limitations she has not hitherto known; while 
the Frenchwomen, in contrast, not only gains greater 
freedom through marriage, but sometimes marries 
solely in order to have greater freedom. While 
America is the kingdom of the girl, Europe is the 
married woman’s paradise. the empire of the wife. 
But venerable and most mysterious Asia is the realm 
of the mother, the old woman’s kingdom. This is as 
true in India as it is in China or Japan. The mother 
of grown sons enjoys extraordinary dignity and honor. 
She is a family goddess, a divine oracle. The belief in 
her almost inspired wisdom is implicit, sincere, and 
final; and she is held to come by this wisdom through a 
kind of intuition, running ahead of the mind and its 


experience; a kind of absolute faculty, well-nigh super-. . 


natural. It was Kwang-Su’s filial reverence for the 
Dowager Empress of China which put that great realm 
in her power for a generation, and, like charity, covered 
a multitude of sins. It is the same reverence for 
millions of far worthier women, the mothers of all 
Asia, which is the determining factor in many a drama, 
social, political, and even dynastic. When we were at 
Murshidabad, the good old Nawab held the esteem 
and decided liking of the whole English colony. He 
was the head of an immense semi-royal settlement, the 
young folk of his family even having a college to them- 
selves, so numerous were they. He had a body of 
soldiers to keep guard at his palace, and unnumbered 
retainers, gorgeously colored as the Arabian Nights. 
Yet this great and good man would never venture 
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on any important act, without consulting his aged 
grandmother, a queenly old lady, who had been the 
wife of a Nawab with far larger dominions and 
powers. He had for her the deepest and most un- 
feigned veneration; and the words of this white-haired 
old lady, who had never seen the outer world and 
whose views were all gleaned behind the veil in the 
seclusion of the harem, were to him very oracles. And 
much the same is true of. every household in India, 
whether Hindu or Mussulman. The father may reign, 
but the mother or the grandmother rules; rules, be it 
said, in virtue of her life-long abnegation and 
obedience, through a purely spiritual quality of poise 
and stillness. 

I had the good fortune once to talk to a Japanese 
lady of singular endowments, who wrote good verse, 
and whose paintings were admirable, even in a nation 
where artistic skill is so wonderfully developed as in 
Japan. The manners of the lady had a_ singular 
gentleness and grace, very like that of the Brahman’s 
daughter, though Tokio is far enough from the Ganges; 
there was the same unfathomable gentleness in her 
cyes, the same quietness, humility even, in all she 
said. Everything she did was the perfection of defer- 
ence and grace. Yet one felt the potent influence of 
this very abnegation of all influence, and one could 
well believe that the women of a race who held this 
attitude of ethical self-effacement may have a power 
that no amount of self-assertion could ever win. I 
read the declaration of a Latin woman the other day, 
who said that women of the Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic races do not know how to manage men; the 
women of the Latin races, on the contrary, do know 
how to manage men. But it seems to me that the 
women of the Orient, whether in India, China, or 
Japan, or among the Moslem peoples, may have a 
finer and deeper secret still, wielding a far greater 
influence, because they do not seek to wield any influ- 
ence at all. 

A Greek lady brought up at Constantinople in close 
touch with Turkish society has recently expressed 
somewhat the same view of the Oriental women whom 
she herself knew very intimately. Daringly, she be- 
gins by telling us of two Turkish sisters of good 
family who were married to the same husband, by the 
express wish of the elder of the two. We are told that, 
in certain respects, these two young Turkish women 
had distinctly the advantage of American girls. They 
were entirely naturai and spontaneous. They did not 
pretend to be anything that they were not. They were 
as happy and merry as little brooks, whose usefulness 
was limited, but who at least had no aspirations to 
pass for rivers. They were good mothers, and made 
one man blissfully happy. They read a lot of French 
novels, without pretending that they did it for the 
sake of “culture.” They took everything naturally, 
and enjoyed it naturally. There was no unwholesome 
introspection—that horrible attribute of the average 
half-educated European and American woman. They 
never dreamed of setting the world aright; and when 
their Greek visitor talked Kant to them to see how 
they would take it, they looked at her in bewilderment, 
then laughed and exclaimed: “Why, little blossom! 
Allah meant women to be beautiful and good; to be 
true wives and real mothers. Isn’t that enough for a 
mere woman?” 

One of the Turkish ladies thus expressed her own 
idea of her destiny and that of her sisters. A woman, 
she said, has no soul. It may be that if she had she 
would spend her life cultivating it, and forget that she 
had to devote herself to those to whom she must give 
a soul. A woman is a one-thought creature. Besides, 
she stands for abnegation: to know life she must give, 
always give, and never ask for anything in return. 
Through giving she grows—never through receiving. 
For then she shrinks. 
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The authoress of this wonderful book, Haremlik, 
tells a very striking story of a visit to a Turkish lady, 
the third wife of four in the harem of a great pasha. 
This lady had taught herself to paint, and found end- 
less pleasure in her water-colors and pastels. Our 
Greek authoress, impressed with her talent, expressed 
the wish that she might go to Paris to study. The 
Turkish lady, with imperturbable simplicity, asked, 
“What for?” And to every suggestion of ambition, 
of fame, of wealth, of personal advantage, she replied 
with the same disconcerting little phrase, “ What for?” 
Finally, she spoke of her visitor’s life, and asked 
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whether she, who had roamed abroad, had found for 
herself the fame and fortune she so lauded. Our 
Greek authoress was compelled to admit that she had 
neither. Then the Turkish wife made a characteristic 
reply, “ Sorry, yavroum, sorry,” she said, sympathetic- 
ally. “I should have liked you to get both; then you 
would see that it would not have made you happy. 
Happiness is not acquired from satisfied desires.” 

“What is happiness, then?” asked her visitor. 
* Allah only can explain it,” the Turkish lady an- 
swered. ‘“ But it comes not from what we possess, but 
from what we let others possess.” 

That is the secret of the Oriental woman, the secret 
of the quiet light, the wonderful selfless power, that 
shines in her restful eyes. 

So we get a glimpse of the Lady of the Harem, at 
the moment when she is coming to self-consciousness ; 
at the moment when, in finding liberation, she will 
cease to be herself. The process of transmutation will 
not take long. It will in all probability be over 
within a generation, for the reason that the women 








who are the finest and purest flowers of the type all 
belong to the upper and more edueated classes, and it 
is precisely because of a movement of education and 
culture among their husbands and fathers that their 
emancipation will take place. This is true in Turkey; 
it is true also in India, where the acceptance of ad 
vanced thinking is almost always accompanied by a 
liberation of the women folk of the family. It is, | 
believe, completely true in China, where the deforma- 
tion of the feet has already been forbidden by man 
made law, with the singular penalty added that the 
girl whose feet are bound will not be allowed to enter 
the schools. And, so great is the eagerness for educa 
tion, that this prohibition is becoming universalfy 
effective, 

So this wonderful type, this great unknown tribe of 
the human race, is revealing itself, only to sing its 
swan-song. It is certain that the women of the East 
will, within a few vears, rival their Western sisters in 

liberty, as they already rival them 
in culture. One has seen ladies ot 
India, of China, of Japan, of Turkey, 





The girl whose feet are bound will 
not be allowed to enter the schools 


enclosed in Paris gowns, and looking quite at home in 
them, be it said, in spite of great loss of local and per 
sonal color. We shall see them wholly enfranchised, 
And here I venture on a little prophecy. We, or per- 
haps our children, may live to see something stranger 
yet; we may live to see the best and wisest and most 
spiritual women of all races freely and voluntarily 
seeking once again the same fine essence of devotion, 
of abnegation, which made the charm and inspiration 
of the women of the East. 























HOW THE PANAMA CANAL WILL 


Copyright, 1910, by Underwood & Underwood 


LOOK WITH WATER IN IT 


A VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL DURINC THE RECENT FLOOD ON THE PENINSULA 
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THE HOSTESS: “ Yes, THE PARIS SHOPKEEPERS ARE THIEVES, NOTHING BUT THIEVES. 


DISADVANTAGES OF HONESTY 


IIAVE BOUGHT THE SAME THINGS CHEAPER HERE, IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT WE SMUGGLED THEM IN.” 


WHAT TO DO 
(From “First Aid to Everybody,’ by Wilberforce 
Jenkins, C. D. Q.) 
WHILE WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR 


J way by a dog, seize the latter and 

) sell him for whatever he will bring 
to the first passer-by who will con- 
sider the proposition. The sum thus 















(| derived will help you to pay the 
(7 5 ° 
eps) doctor’s bill later on. 
a eae If you have fallen overboard in 






mid-ocean remove your cork leg and 
place it like a pillow under your head, so that this shall 
not be submerged. 

If you have been hit by a joy-riding motor and 
tossed up over the trolley-wire and left dangling like 
a clothes-pin thereon, improve your mind by studying 
the electrical currents, but do not try to eat them 
under any circumstances. Electrical currents taken 
internally are apt to be followed by shocking results. 

If you have inadvertently swallowed the key to your 
hotel-room door, stand immediately on your head and 
jump upward until your heels kick against the ceiling. 
Keep ‘this up until the key returns to normal. Take 
great care that in a case of this kind you send for a 
physician, and not for a locksmith. 

[f you are blown up by a manhole in the highway, 
a frequent accident in our modern cities, endeavor to 
keep on upward until the doctor has come, thereby 
giving him time to spread a safety-net to catch you 
on your return. This course is not easy to follow, but 
if persisted in is likely to save considerable expense 
in the long run. 

If a stout lady is thrown upon you with crushing 
force by a Subway train lurching around a curve, take 
your bicycle pump and reinflate yourself as speedily as 

















you can, so that when the doctor arrives he will be 
able to tell at a glance where your insides ought to be 
under normal conditions. 

If on some icy winter’s morning you slip on the top 
step of your front-door stoop and, sliding down to the 
sidewalk, you glide through an open coal-hole into the 
cellar, rush at once for the whitewash-pail and give 
yourself a thorough kalsomining, so that when the doc- 
tor arrives he will be able to find you in the dark 
without any unnecessary delay or further remarks on 
your part. 

If it is a dentist you are waiting for, spend your 
time reading the jokes in the comic papers on the 
table of his waiting-room. These may not render you 
wholly immune to other kinds of pain, but they may 
enable you to economize somewhat on the amount of 
laughing-gas necessary to put you to sleep. 

If you are waiting for an oculist whose office hours 
are from ten to twelve, there are innumerable things 
that you can do. You can read Carlyle’s History of 
Frederick the Great, or commit the President’s mes- 
sage to memory, or a thousand and one other things. 
If he is like all other oculists there will be plenty of 
time. 

If you are waiting for an operation for appendicitis 
a pleasant occupation is to give all the nurses a solar 
plexus and break down the hospital door and run 
for the first train for Greenland or Hudson Bay, 
where the operator is not likely to find you. These 
things must be done promptly, however, or the doctor 
will arrive before you can get away. 


A NATURAL QUESTION 
THE two sons of Rev. Dr. Alexander Hopekirk, of 
New York, are the Rev. John Hopekirk, D.D., of 
Chicago, and the Rev. Alexander Hopekirk, Jr., of 
Philadelphia—all Presbyterians. 
About a fortnight ago the family of the Rev. Alex- 
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THE WAY THEY ROBBED US WAS POSITIVELY DISHONEST. WHY, WE COULD 


ander, Jr., was increased to a total of seven by the 
arrival of twin girl babies. 

Their next elder brother, John, who had learned 
something of his probable future in his brief five years, 
was allowed to look at the two little mites. 

His astonished gaze went from one to the other 
silently. Then he trotted over to his father. 

“ Father,” he asked, “are these some more of grand- 
father’s preachers?” 
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THAT EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


WHEN THE GIRL WHOM YOU KNEW SO INTIMATELY AT 
THE HOTEL LAST SUMMER CALLS UNEXPECTEDLY AT YOUR 
HARLEM FLAT AND MISTAKES YOU FOR THE SERVANT 


AFTER THE SPEECH 


“THAT was a good speech of yours, Senator,” said 
the toast-master, “but why did you drop your sub- 
ject, ‘The State,’ and speak on ‘ The Tipping Evil ’?” 

“Why, Colonel,” returned the Senator, “I wanted 
to interest the audience, and nobody but the waiters 
ever listen to after-dinner speeches these days.” 





THE LADDER OF DIVORCE 
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FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 


HE wise man mends 
T his ways instead of 
darning his luck. 

The man who _ never 
makes mistakes learns 
little from experience. 

Be careful of your first 
step. It was that first 
bite of the apple that 
raised the juice for the 
rest of us. 

What is enough for one 
is enough for two, is 
especially true of the 
cigars your wife gave you at Christmas-time. 

Some men are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and others have large stout ladies thrown into their 
laps on the Subway. 

There is a certain incongruity between a knocker on 
the door and the word “ welcome ” on the mat. 

A nest-egg left too long at compound interest is apt 
to be scrambled by your heirs. 

The difference between a plaintiff and a defendant is 
that the defendant is apt to be deaf to the plaint of the 
plaintiff. 

Alimony is the penalty a man pays for living beyond 
his incompatibility. 

If it be true that there are no birds in last year’s 
nests, where does that muscular feathered biped, the 
boarding-house chicken, come from? 

Pot-luck is generally tough luck. 

It is strange how seldom the man who is looking 
for trouble meets it half-way. 

Some women can’t keep a secret any more than the 
men who tell it to them. 

A bird that can sing and won’t sing should be given 
credit for much self-restraint, as well as for unusual 
consideration for the neighborhood. 

Things are never so bad but that they might be 
worse. Even Job with all his troubles lived in a time 
long before the gown that hooks up in the back had 
been invented. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


“Will you kindly tell me what to do to keep hair 
off my upper lip? It is very annoying and disagree- 
able.”—B. T. 

Unfortunately B. T. does not say whether he is a 
man or a woman. If the former, we recommend a 
daily visit to some good barber. If the latter, tell 


your maid to inform him that you are out whenever. 


he calls. 

“Ts there anything that can be done with my 
husband’s old silk hats? He buys a new one every 
year, and the attic is full of the old.”—Mrs. N. E. A. 

So far no philanthropist has endowed a home for 
the aged and infirm hat, but we understand from a 
close reading of the feats of the polar explorers that 
after a long run over the ice the Eskimo dog will eat 
almost anything in the way of a cast-off garment, 
and we therefore suggest that our correspondent secure 
one of the latter, and feed him upon a mulch of the 
articles referred to. If this does not werk, choose a 
windy night and place them on the roof. 

“ Although I am only twenty years old, I have the 
eares of a household upon my shoulders, and I find 
my hands getting very hard. Is there anything i 
can do to soften them ?”—MArIE. 

The best thing we know of is to get some attractive 
young man in the neighborhood to call every eve- 
ning and squeeze them. This may also result in taking 
the cares of the household off your shoulders, if the 
young man is a serious-minded person. 

“Can you tell me of a short and easy method of 
opening a Hubbard squash?”—PrIsciLLa JONES. 

There are several. The most sportsmanlike method 
is to place it on a stump at thirty paces and shoot 
at it with a double-barrelled shot-gun loaded with 
buckshot. Another is to borrow your _ neighbor’s 
steam-drill and, after drilling a hole from the top 
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NOTHING WRONG WITH 


to the bottom, to put in two or three dynamite car- 
tridges and explode them. The great advantage of 
the latter method is that it distributes the squash 
very evenly over your place, 

“Can you recommend to me a good skirt-hanger 
that will keep the garments in shape, and free from 
folds and well aired?”—Mrs. H. U. F. 

The most actively assiduous article of this nature 
that we have ever seen is a yellow-haired housemaid 
in our own employ, who is at your service at any time 
you choose to send for her. She works automatically. 
All you have to do is to leave your skirt on the floor 
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SHE: “WHAT A LOVELY RUG! IMPORTED, I SEE.” 
HE: “An YES! RECENTLY SENT TO US BY THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION.” 
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and disappear. She will immediately hang the skirt 
upon herself, entirely free from folds, and air it at 
whatever social functions her time out permits her to 
attend. As for keeping the garment in shape, much 
will of course depend upon the difference between your 
figure and hers, but as hers is a tolerably good one 
you may find it to your advantage to send for her 
at once. 





EXPLAINED 
“ Srems to me'little Juggins is cutting a wide swath 
for a man of small means. Has he struck oil recently?” 
asked Harkaway. 
“Oh no,” laughed Robinson. “ He’s a good manager. 
He makes a little creditor go a long ways.” 


A NEW STATE 


“It has recently been proposed to establish a new 
State in the Union, made up of a portion of lower 
Oregon and northern California, a peculiarly rich 
and fertile section with vast harbor facilities. It is to 
be named Siskiyou.”—Daily Paper. 


Hurroo! hurroo! 
For Siskiyou, 
A brand-new oar in the Yankee crew. 
A State that’s broad, a State that’s wide, 
With mountain-tops, and ocean side, 
And hills of green, 
And pastures clean, 
Where flows the surging Oregon. 
A dream of plains with peaches on, 
And corner lots 
In plots and plots, 
Where men may delve and men may dig, 
And feed the chickens and the pig 
On luscious fruits from out the earth 
Of wondrous worth. 
O Siskiyou! O Siskiyam! 
New star for dear old Uncle Sam. 
Thy praises let us loudly sing 
In songs to echo and to ring 
From far Key West to Hudson’s Bay, 
O Siski-Siski-Siskiyay— 
A spot where all is blithe and free 
For Siskiyou and Siskimee. 
I hail thee true, I hail thee blue, 
O Sister Siski-Siskiyou! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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TO BE SUCCESSFUL THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOR MUST OFTEN BE 
A STRATEGIST, SOMETIMES A LOGICIAN, BUT ALWAYS AN ACTOR 





BAIQZ ONES was one of the biggest neck- 
Ze wear ‘manufacturers in the trade. 





) like a blanket, and his particular 
brand of neckwear was known in nine 
out of every ten of the big depart- 
ment stores. While other houses in 
(lm Sk i 
Tok his line made up their best goods 
ROIS = 
only in dozen lots, the smallest 
unit he knew was the gross. He thought along broad 
lines and did business on a big, broad scale, But, 
strange to say, Jones could never see the good of ad- 
vertising. His attitude was not entirely without its 
logic. When Williams, an advertising manager, called 
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I was all innocence 


on him personally to see why so many solicitors failed 
to “‘make good” in getting his business, Jones took 
him into his private office. 

‘You’re a nice young fellow, Mr. Williams, and | 
like to see you get along,” he said, in a patronizing 
way that made the manager feel as though his collar 
was about fourteen sizes too small, * but what’s the 
use of advertising when I can’t keep up with my orders 
as it is?” 

This was just the opening Williams wanted. ‘ The 
time to advertise,” he began, preparing for a grand 
Fourth-of-July oration, “the time to make new 
friends, open new accounts, and lay a foundation for 
a steady, profitable, all-the-year-around business, is 
when business is good. When things are slack the 
competition is too keen to do much in this line. So, 
Mr. Jones, now that you are doing a good business, 
don’t neglect to lay plans and make friends for the 
time when conditions may not be as auspicious. And 
the best, in fact the only way to do this is to ad- 
vertise.” 

Jones listened patiently, almost too patiently, and 
when Williams had finished he turned to his desk. 
“See these orders?” he asked, picking up a pile of 
letters. “ They all came in this morning’s mail—they 
are all for four-in-hands of my new silk—and I 
couldn’t fill one of them at double the price within six 
weeks. Advertising is all right, my boy; it brings 
business and keeps people busy—but what’s the use 
of trying to get more business when you can’t do the 
business you have got?” 

And with that the imperturbable Jones took Will- 
iams cordially by the arm and led him toward the 
elevator. 

I don’t know what induced me to beard the lion in 
his den after Williams got so neat a congé. Perhaps 
it was that my youth urged me on to fields where 
older heads feared to venture. But, anyway, one day 
1 dropped in on him. 

“Mr. Jones?” I inquired, affably, as I jauntily 
stepped out of the elevator and saw before me in the 
flesh the great Jones about whom I had heard so 
much. Mr. Jones did not vouchsafe any reply. He 
merely walked past me and disappeared behind a 
huge swinging green baize door. Following, I found 
myself in a splendidly furnished salesroom, fitted up 
with heavy mahogany tables on which was piled a 
veritable sea of silken stuff, both made up in cravats 
and lying loose in small samples, and displaying all 
the colors, shades, and hues of an autumn landscape. 
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“T’m from the »’ I said, playing with some of 
the silk samples which were lying on the table nearest 
me, “and I thought I would drop in and get some 
ideas for my August neckwear story.” (I used to doa 
little writing for the papers, occasionally, and that fact 
often served as an introduction to business men who 
would not have seen me in my capacity as an adver- 
tising solicitor.) 

“Well, you won’t find any floating around here. I 
keep my ideas in my head; I don’t get them up for 
writers to exploit for the benefit of my competitors!” 
Suddenly his eye caught the color of something bright 
in my coat pocket. “ Where did you get that, young 
man?” he asked. 

“Get what?” I was all innocence. 

“Why, that piece of silk I saw in your coat-pocket; 
that’s my exclusive weave and pattern!” 

“Yours? Not much. That’s one [ gathered up at 
one of your competitors’.” 

“ Don’t tell me that. * I’ve just got several thousand 
yards of that in from France this morning—bought 
the entire output of a Lyons mill—and I am going to 
make it up for the fall trade.” 

“1 don’t know anything about that,” I replied, 
calmly, “but I'l) bet a hat you can’t match the price 
at which this is going to be advertised!” 

* What is the price?’ . 

“T can’t tell you that, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Well, whose stuff is it?” 

“Nor that, either.” 

“TIt.is going to be advertised?” 

“Say, Jones,” I said, suddenly, purposely dropping 
the “mister,” “TI came in here to discuss your busi- 
ness, not your competitors’! Now I'll tell you what 
to do. You’ve got a big lot of this silk in stock, and 
you're getting just a little bit timid of it. You sign 
this contract for a full-page advertisement in our 
August number, and I'll get you up an advertise- 
ment that ’1] move out every inch of the silk within a 
month.’ 

And he did. 

I didn’t get around to see him again for five or 
six weeks. When I did, though, his ties were all 
pwd the advertisement had pulled wonderfully, and 
I was “ the white-haired boy” with him. “ Say, young 
man,” he asked, hesitatingly, ‘“ tell me candidly, whose 
silk was that you had in your pocket that day?” 

“Why, that was a piece of your own silk! TI picked 
it up and slipped it into my pocket while I was talk- 
ing to you in the show-room; then, at the psycho- 
logical moment, I pulled a corner of it from my pocket 
and— Say, it worked like a charm, didn’t it?” 

If some one will conjure up some new faith-cure 
which will help a man to control the “blue funk ” 
which occasionally envelops him and casts the 
shadow of negation over his best intentions and en- 
deavors, he will bestow an inestimable boon upon 
salesmen generally. There are days when one feels 
like a firecrackér that’s been shot off, and so far as 
getting business goes he is about as efficient. His 





hand is flabby, his voice hollow, and his arguments, - 


although the same with which he has landed many a 
contract, seem quite lacking in soundness. The fit 
may cost him several profitable contracts, it may cost 
him his job, or it may be dispelled by a cheery word 
from an unexpected quarter. 

Circulation is generally the king-pin argument of 
the advertising solicitor. Many advertisers believe 
that money’s worth in advertising is measured by the 
number of subscribers a paper has on its mailing list. 
Most advertisers can be made to believe this, and once 
the notion gets into their heads it becomes most dif- 
ficult to dispel. I was once connected with a trade 
paper in the retail textile field. It offered to adver- 
tisers in its field the most logical and resultful me- 
dium through which to reach the buyers of certain de- 
partments in the modern départment store. It had 
only one competitor of note. This competitor had a 
considerably larger circulation, and I occasionally ex- 
perienced difficulty explaining that the total circula- 
tion of the other paper offered no fair basis of com- 
parison with the more concentrated mailing list of 
my paper. One instance will suffice to illustrate that 
my arguments were in some part sound. 

I was soliciting advertising from a manufacturer 
whose specialty was one of the three lines to which 
our paper was solely devoted. A few days previous a 
solicitor of our paper had ealled on the same manu- 
facturer, and had filled his head with the imposing 
and convincing circulation argument. 

“Why should I advertise in your paper when [ can 
get the same space in the Merchant at almost the 
same price? Your paper, you say, reaches 7,000 or 
8,000 buyers—the Merchant gives a circulation of 
more than 12,000.” 

sighed inwardly as I realized I was up against 
that old, old theory which has been so often exploded. 
Then I tried to show him that circulation is valuable 
only in proportion as it reaches people interested in 
his line of goods, that a circulation of 12,000 was of 
no more value to him than a circulation of 2,000, if 
for his particular proposition he could not hope to in- 
terest more than one out of every six of these 12,000 
subscribers. No matter how beautiful the scenery may 
be on a certain railroad route and how reasonable the 
rate, you would hardly take the trip unless it takes 
you to the place to which you want to go. 
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I saw that this method of reasoning was not mak- 
ing a particular hit, so I proceeded to get down to 
earth again. “Granted,” I said, “that the Merchant 
has 12,000 or more subscribers, that doesn’t mean 
very much to you unless those 12,000 subscribers are 
open to buy your line of goods.” 

“But the Merchant is a dry-goods paper, and I 
sell a line of goods which is handled in every dry- 
goods store. Therefore, every subscriber to the Mer- 
chant is a possible customer.” 

It was a strong argument, and I had only one shot 
left in my locker. ‘“ That doesn’t follow, necessarily,” 
1 said. “ Take Blank’s Universal Emporium, for in- 
stance. How many departments do you suppose go to 
make up their entire establishment? At least sixty 
or seventy. Now, as a hazard, how many copies of 
the Merchant would you say go there every month?” 

“T imagine that they must get twelve or fifteen,” 
was the reply. 

“Let us say ten. Now how many notion depart- 
ments are there in the store?” 

“ Why one, of course.” 

“Then out of these ten copies, only one would get 
to the buyer you wanted to reach, assuming that out 
of the sixty departments the notion department was 
one of the ten departments to get a copy of the 
Merchant. Apply the same test to the paper’s total 
circulation of 12,000, and figure out for yourself how 
much money you are losing on waste circulation.” 

I got the advertisement. 

Perhaps the best thing that may be said in favor 
of the business of soliciting advertisements is that it 
is the man who uses his brains rather than his feet 
who succeeds in closing the greatest number of con- 
tracts. A solicitor may make twenty to thirty calls 
a day, six days a week, and never land a contract, or 
out of a daily route of five or six he may close twenty- 
five per cent. Industry alone never yet made a good 
salesman. Intelligence coupled with persuasive powers 
and some knowledge of business methods makes a com- 
bination that’s hard to beat. 

In a Connecticut town there are two large business 
colleges. One is housed in modern quarters, fitted up 
with elevators, and having splendid restaurant and 
gymnasium facilities. The other college has quarters 
in a rather old-fashioned business block. In another 
town, about twenty miles away, there are several 
other good business colleges, one of which is particu- 
larly good. When I was business manager of a high- 
school paper, in a town located midway between New 
Haven and Bridgeport, I succeeded in getting from the 
first college a full-page advertisement, which dwelt 
at length upon its central location, the splendid 
fittings of its building, and the perfect lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilating features of its class-rooms. 

The month after the advertisement appeared I 
dropped around to see the manager of the other busi- 
ness college. As I expected, he was in a most grouchy 
mood. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Advertise in your paper 
and put myself on a level with a man who is talking 
forever about his elevators and hot-air systems? We 
don’t sell elevators and hot air—we teach business. 








He was in a most grouchy mood 
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Our class-rooms may 
not be finished in ivory 
and gold, but our grad- 
uates are finished with 
a practical knowledge 
of business that they 
can turn into gold.” 

“Why not tell the 
public “so?” I asked, 
quietly. “I  wouldn’t 
hide my light under a 
bushel.” 

“What do you 
mean?” 

For an answer I 
pulled an advertise- 
ment out of my pocket, 
which I had prepared 
before going in to see 
him, and opened it out 
on the desk before him. 
It was a full-page an- 
nouncement of the pol- 
icy of his college, the 
different courses which 
students might take, 
the text-books used, the 
personnel of the facul- 
ty, and the experience 
of each member, and 
as a conclusion the 
name and address of 
some_ twenty recent 
graduates who were al- 
ready occupying fairly 
responsible —_ positions. 
(The information con- 
tained in the advertisement I had culled from a cata- 
logue, and some circulars which I had some one in the 
high school get by mail from the business college.) 

After he had read the advertisement it was not 
difficult to induce him to try out its efficacy in our 
paper. The next month I wrote up a somewhat similar 
advertisement for the school in the other town, de- 
voting the burden of the text in this instance to the 
advantage of its night school, and got another full- 
page advertisement. With empty hands I might have 
approached these three schools a dozen times fruit- 
lessly. By showing them how they could advertise 
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effectively and distinctively in a high-school paper, I 
first aroused their interest, and later secured their 
business. A specific proposition is the strongest argu- 
ment any advertising solicitor can employ to gain the 
ear of a prospective advertiser. 

The methods of the advertising solicitor are often 
theatric. 


He sometimes depends as much upon luck, 
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Jones took Williams cordially by the arm and led him toward the elevator 


surprise, humor, friendship, personality, and emotion, 
as upon the sound logic of his arguments. Tested in 
this light, the creative business of soliciting adver- 
tisements must take fair rank with other phases of 
business activity. The business successes which ad- 
vertising has built up, and the gigantic commercial 
enterprises it has created, fostered, and developed are 
legion. Only a few weeks ago the city of Rochester, in 
New York, voted to set aside an appropriation of $50,- 
000 for publicity purposes. The Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Board of Trade has recently awarded a prize 
of $500 for a publicity campaign which involves an 
expenditure of $25,000 a year. Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has a commercial club which will spend $10,000 this 
year advertising the opportunities of that city. Last 
year, Spokane, Washington, spent $60,000 in adver- 
tising, and this year it will use a much larger amount 
in the same way. San Antonio, Texas, will spend 
$25,000 this year in advertising itself. Sacramento, 





California, has raised $250,000 which will be spent 
during the next few years in explaining the resources 


of the Sacramento Valley. And San Francisco, New 
Haven, New Orleans, Shreveport, Memphis, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Des Moines are all con 
ducting costly and systematic advertising campaigns. 

The phrase “made in Germany,” a symbol affixed 
to every article of German origin, has done as much 
toward building for that country a world-wide reputa- 
tion for international supremacy, perhaps, as the skill 
of her artisans and the intelligence of her manu- 
facturers. 

Perhaps it is in the least conspicuous phases of 
business activity that advertising and the advertising 
solicitor have done most good. An advertising so- 
licitor will study a merchant’s trade, stock, annual 
turn-over and profit, his location, client@le, and busy 
days. If the business will stand an advertising cam- 
paign of a thousand dollars a year, the solicitor will 
draw up plans involving the expenditure of this 
amount. He will select “leaders” from the mer- 
chant’s stock, write specimen advertisements, and have 
them set in type. Finally, the merchant may consent 
to a trial, and on the skill with which the solicitor 
has planned for him will depend results. In most 
cases he is transferred into a regular advertiser. 

A well-known advertising man tells an interesting 
story of how a Pittsburg newspaper solicitor found 
and developed a modest pie-baker. Nobody had ever 
advertised pies in Pittsburg. The baker thought they 
couldn’t be advertised—what could you say about a 
pie? He believed in advertising, though, and con- 
sented to try some small announcements. The so- 
licitor wrote them, and they talked of purity and 
cleanliness in a way that gave almost news interest 
—the best flour, shortening, and sugar and fruit, the 
freshest country eggs, clean workmen and work-rooms. 
Soon the pieman’s trade began to grow and he be- 
came a regular advertiser. 

The solicitor’s work does not end with the sign- 
ing of the contract. In the trade-paper field the ad 
vertiser becomes his client. He either writes his ad 
vertisements or supervises the writing of them. He 
organizes selling campaigns, takes a personal interest 
in the advertiser’s business and becomes a sort of aide- 
de-camp or business counsellor to him. I have even 
known an advertising solicitor to go out and actually 
drum up business for an advertiser whose business did 
not respond satisfactorily to the advertising announce 
ments. 

The advertising solicitor in the main is a good 
fellow. His object in life is definite, legitimate, and 
altruistic. He wants to succeed, by making others 
succeed. He may be persistent, unquenchable, un- 
duly enthusiastic, and sometimes too pushing. But 
he means well, 
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RUZ 7FIOR HE Armenians in exile are return- 
Qe ing in numbers to Turkey. 

In the Cabinet of the boy Shah of 
Persia, who has lately come to the 
> throne, an Armenian is one of the 
foremost Ministers. In the new or- 
der of things in Turkey, several of 
the leading figures are Armenians. 
In Russia whole regiments are com- 
posed of Armenian subjects of the Tsar, and the army 
list includes, among officers of high rank, so many 
Armenians that nobody undertakes to count them. 
Most of the important business of Turkey, Persia, 
and the Caucasus, to go no farther East, is done by 
Armenian merchants and bankers. The engineers who 
are surveying the Russian railroads over Asia are in 
large part Armenians. 

All this is matter for marvelling when it is borne 
in mind that for years without number it has been 
one of the chief functions of the Turk to butcler 
Armenians on the slightest provocation, and that Rus- 
sia and Persia have joined with Turkey in a three- 
cornered game of battledore and shuttlecock, in which 
the Armenian, man, woman, or child, has been the 
shuttlecock. 

In the Russian provinces of the Caucasus the blood- 
thirsty Tartar has killed Armenians with compara- 
tive impunity and almost with official sanction, and 
yet in the Russian invasion of Persia, necessarily ac- 
complished slowly and by way of business operations, 
the Armenian trader has been the opening wedge. 
The governments under which he lives have left him 
to defend himself against the brutality of fanatics of 
any or all of the other races, but at the same time 
have made it a crime for him to carry a weapon to 
protect his own life with. 

Still the Armenian survives, and at the present 
minute a great number of the race who during the 
bloody reign of Abdul Hamid came to this country 
for refuge are going back and settling in only a few 








sections of Anatolia, in order to secure in those see- 
tions a political predominance by force of numbers. 
That takes courage. 

There can be very little doubt that the superiority 
in accomplishment which has been shown by the 
Armenian race, in spite of drawbacks and persecution 
which would long ago have been fatal to any other 
people, is due in large measure to its unremitting in- 
sistence upon education. In the respect of eager- 
ness for learning and realization of its value in the 
conflict, the Armenian strongly resembles the Jap. 
The whole race, from its head at the Cathedral of 
Etechmiadzin in Transcaucasia down to the humblest 
toiler in the Sultan’s realm, in Europe or America, 
knows that the only hope of salvation is in knowl- 
edge. Armenian girls as well as boys go to school, 
and half of the race’s battles with dominant govern- 
ments have been in defence of its right to learn, as 
well as the maintenance of its religion. 

No stronger contrast could well be imagined than 
that between the systems of education pursued by the 
Mohammedan and the Armenian in Moslem Persia. 
Traversing the streets of a Persian city, one hears 
now and then a strange, murmurous noise of voices, 
from behind some mud wall or from a room in a cor- 
ner of the swarming and malodorous bazars. It is 
like no other sound on earth, this “concert recita- 
tion ” of school children, and it sounds the same here 
as it does in Maine or Nebraska. 

But the character of the education imparted in 
these extraordinary schools is the story, for these 
are the places where Moslem boys, the Persians of the 
future, on whom the advancement and wealth of the 
kingdom depend, are to be taught all they are sup- 
posed to need to know before passing to the hard 
schooling of the bazars. A bearded mollah, or priest, 
of the Mohammedan faith, with a white turban signi- 
fving that he has made the pilgrimage to Mecca or 
Kerbela, sits on a rug outspread upon the ground, 
and around him, also squatting on their heels in the 
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Persian fashion, are from one to forty boys. Some 
of them are handsome. It is a singular thing that 
the Persian children are often beautiful, and the 
Persian adults usually far from attractive, and that 
in the most perfect climate in the world. 

There is only one text-book—the Koran, which is 
supposed to contain everything a human being nee: 
know to fulfil his mission on earth. When the let 
ters are learned the boy begins to read, but there are 
no pictured primers for him, only the Koran with its 
long words and ponderous sentences. Poring over 
these, day after day, the pupil inevitably commits a 
great part of it to memory, and there are Persian 
boys who can go on for hours reciting suras of the 
Koran without a break, but have no other knowledge 
in the world, save of arithmetic, which is learned by 
means of the counting-machines invented by the 
Chinese, and in use for ages past in every part of 
Asia. 

They learn to write with the stubby reed that in 
Persia takes the place of a pen, and that is an 
education, unless perchance they are destined for the 
priesthood, when they go to the medresseh, or college, 
attached to the mosque, and get a smattering of Mo- 
hammedan philosophy and more Koran. 

The Armenian school, even in a country where the 
educational tendency is so suppressed, is such as one 
might find in America, almost, or in some quarter 
of Europe. It is quartered in the best building ob- 
tainable. Its grades and promotions are adjusted on 
a modern basis, there is a measure of attention paid 
to the sciences, and music and the arts come in for 
due share of attention. It is, in brief, a good, modern 
school, and the Turk and the Persian don’t like it 
The girls’ classes are so carefully looked after as the 
boys’, for the Armenian believes with the more en- 
lightened rest of the world that woman has some mis- 
sion to society other than the “borning” of babies, 
the making of candy, and the ability to embroider 
flowers on muslin. 


























The Armenian schools in Persia are modern institutions 





A Persian mollah teaching a group of boys from the Koran 





























Liza Streusand (Alice Dovey) and her A group from the chorus in the 
father, Ludwig Streusand (Lew Fields) musical comedy, “Old Dutch” 


Lew Fields, as one of the 
“help” in a Tyrolese hotel 




















“OLD DUTCH,” AT THE HERALD 
SQUARE 


A NEW musical comedy in two acts, entitled 

Old Dutch, music by Victor Herbert, book 
by Edgar Smith, and lyrics by George V. 
Hobart, is now being played at the Herald 
Square Theatre, New York. Lew Fields is star- 
ring in the production. 

The scenes in“ Old Dutch” are laid in the Tyrol, 
and the plot centres about the activities of Lud- 
wig Streusand, a celebrated inventor of Vienna. 
Bored by the honors and attentions that are 
being heaped upon him in his native city, he 
determines to escape from the wearisome noto- 
riety and departs incognito with his daughter 
to the Tyrol. He assumes the name Leopold 
Mueller, who, unknown to him, has a bad repu- 
tation as a swindler. This man, in company 
with a Viennese music-hall singer, arrives at the 
hotel in which Streusand is staying. It so hap- 
pens that the latter loses a wallet containing all 
the money he has with him, and unluckily it 
falls into the hands of Mueller, who immediate- 
ly denounces the other as an impostor. The 
hotel proprietor then compels Streusand and his 
daughter to work as menials for their board. 
However, Mueller is finally exposed as a trickster 
and all ends as it should, 








The characters, from left to right, are: Rosa von Bomberg (Eva Davenport), Leopold 
Mueller (John E. Henshaw), Ludwig Streusand (Lew Fields), Joseph Cusinier (Charles 
Judels), Alma Villianyi (Ada Lewis), and Franz von Bomberg (John Bunny) 
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The Tyrolean scene in the first act of the new Lew Fields musical comedy, “Old Dutch” 
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SCENES FROM THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “OLD DUTCH,” AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE 
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LEAF is a very common little 
thing; but to observe one which 
was undoubtedly fluttering in the 
breeze before the Coast Range of 
mountains had appeared above the 
sea, and when the Cascade and 
Rocky Mountain systems were in 
the early stages of formation, is an 
experience of uncommon interest. 

A ginkgo leaf which was discovered last spring by 
Professor Thomas A. Bonser, of Spokane College, has 
become a subject of national interest. The leaf was 
imbedded in the clay at the side of a newly made rail- 
road cut on the outskirts of Spokane. It was found 
about thirty feet beneath the surface, the strata of 
clay at this point being covered with about ten feet 
of basaltic or lava rock. The cut is on the line of 
the Spokane, Portland, and Seattle Railroad. 

Upon observing the bit of discolored vegetable 
matter, probably 100,000 years old, the imagination 
is at once aroused and strives to build for it a set- 
ting. What were the flora and fauna of that remote 
period? What changes have taken place on the west 
coast since this leaf was supplied with sap from the 
ginkgo tree? Perhaps it was less than 100,000 years 
ago. It may have been more, but that is a matter 
for speculation. Mere years lose their significance, 
and we must reckon time by ages. 

The ginkgo tree upon which the leaf grew probably 
thrived in the early Pliocene age. It could not have 
been later, since the covering of basaltic rock shows 
that the period of its growth was before the lava 
flows, which, it is conceded, occurred in the Tertiary 
times. 

The discovery is fully as interesting from a geo- 
logical standpoint as the botanical. News of the find 
has reached the United States Geological Survey. 
The statement made by the Survey is to the effect 
that this is the first Pliocene leaf which it has been 
possible to remove from its matrix and mount between 
glass plates; also that it is the first Pliocene ginkgo 
leaf found in the State of Washington. The leaf, 
as shown in the accompanying cut, is not intact; yet 
the portions show the distinguishing features of the 
ginkgo, its characteristic veining being very notice- 
able. When found the leaf was intact, but was broken 
when being taken to the college. 

Professor Bonser made the find while out on a field 
trip with a number of the members of his class in 
geology. They were observing the peculiar forma- 
tions laid bare by the railroad cut when the leaf was 
found. Quoting from a statement which I have se- 
cured from him, “the leaf is undoubtedly of the 
ginkgo—a species allied to the one now in existence 
in China and Japan, Ginkgo Biloba. 

“ At present there is but a single existing species 
of the ginkgo known; it is of a species related to the 
pine. Several species existed in North America dur- 
ing the Miocene and Pliocene ages. This specimen 
shows distinctly the shape, cellular structure and fork 
veining peculiar to the ginkgo or maidenhair-fern 
tree. The leaf was so well preserved that it was 
possible to remove it from its matrix and mount it 
between glass plates. I had the misfortune to break 
off the end of the leaf when taking it to the labora- 
tory.” 

The preservation of the leaf in its vegetable state 
is most remarkable. It is impossible that it could 
have been carried to its resting-place across any con- 
siderable body of water. The clay at this point con- 
tains the imprints of many leaves, showing clearly 
that they were deposited at the bottom of a lake or 
arm of the sea from a near-by source. Imprints of 
the leaves of as many as nine species of the oak were 
found in the clay at this point in the cut. There 
were also imprints of the chestnut, maple, a species of 
cottonwood now extinct, as well as several of the 
willow also extinct. 

It is from a geological standpoint, however, that the 
find of Professor Bonser is most interesting. It bears 
a message of more certainty than those carved in 
tablets of stone. With its correlating facts, it goes 
to verify some important theories regarding the geo- 
logical formation of the coast country. 

The leaf undoubtedly fell from a ginkgo tree and 
found its way to the mud of the inland lake or arm 
of the sea when the Cascade Mountains were but a 
low division, and when the Coast Range was _ repre- 
sented only by a few small islands. There was prob- 
ably a land connection between this continent and Asia 
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at that time. The great upheaval which has since 
developed into the wonderful system of the Rocky 
Mountains probably had already become prominent. 
The climate of the inland section was undoubtedly 
moist and semi-tropical. The absence of mountain 
barriers which now cause a wide difference in climate 
between the coast country and what is known as the 

















The ginkgo leaf, natural size. The small portion 
was broken from the upper part of the other 


inland empire supports the opinion that the climate 
of the whole section west of the Rocky Mountains was 
very similar to that of the Asiatic continent. In 
fact, since the Rocky Mountain system was not fully 
developed, it is probable that the climate of prac- 
tically all of that part of the continent which is 
now embraced in the United States was similar to 
that of Asia. 

Increased interest is added to this theory, when we 
know that evidences of the Pliocene ginkgo have been 
found in Oregon and Montana. Professor Bonser said 
to me concerning this point: “It is most interesting 

















A photomicrograph of a section of the 
leaf, showing the characteristic fork veining 


to note that the remnants of vegetation, especially of 
the ferns, found in the clay beds of that ancient period, 
here west of the mountains, show a marked resem- 
blance to those of the same period found east of the 
mountains on the older parts of the American con- 
tinent. The resemblance also extends to the continent 
of Asia, where a single species of the ginkgo still 
exists in its natural state. It goes to prove that the 
climate of the two continents was at one time very 
similar and that they probably had a land connection. 
This inland empire section, which has been covered 
with extensive lava flows, has seen a complete change 
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in its flora. The eastern part of the American con- 
tinent and the eastern part of the Asiatic, which have 
not seen the lava flows, still have resemblances, al- 
though ages of separation have rendered the similari- 
ties difficult of distinction.” 

When we consider the remarkable changes which 
have been wrought in the topography of the country 
since the period of the leaf’s growth its preservation 


startles us. All other remains of leaves found were 
either carbonated or oxidized. Near by in the railroad 
cut a well-defined seam of lignite is evident. The 


remarkable preservation of this single ginkgo leaf 
throughout the ages is undoubtedly due to its chance 
location. It found its way into the upper strata of 
the clay. The covering of lava served as a hermetical 
sealing for the centuries. By its chance location con- 
tact with sufficient water to produce oxidation was 
avoided. Practically encysted in compact clay, the 
leaf was laid bare as a result of the thrift and com- 
mercial spirit of the twentieth century. 

This discovery of the ginkgo leaf, and the traces 
of other Pliocene leaves, serves to substantiate theories 
concerning the geological formation of the western 
section of the United States, which have been advanced 
for some time. It is the theory that the coast section 
has been formed by successive upheavals of the earth’s 
crust, occurring since the appearance of the great sea 
dyke which has now developed into the system of the 
Rocky Mountains. The territory about Spokane is 
in the Selkirk Mountain system. To the northwest 
is the Okanogan system. These two folds of the earth's 
crust represent less extensive and less violent action 
than those which produced the Cascades and the Coast 
Range. To the south, in the Oregon country where 
extensive investigations have been made by Condon 
and others, the lava flows were much more extensive 
So violent were the upthrusts in that,country that in 
the process the beds of the inland lakes or arms of 
the sea were turned into rock. The clay was changed 
to slate, the sandstone to quartzite, the limestone to 
marble. 

In the Oregon section, therefore, the animal and 
vegetable life of that ancient period was fossilized. 
We are enabled to read in these fossil remains the lore 
of the ages, The development of animal and vegetable 
life may be observed with exactness. 

The fact that the leaves of the ginkgo and other 
deciduous trees mentioned above have been found in 
the Oregon section in a fossilized state proves beyond 
a doubt that the periods of growth of the fossilized 
and unfossilized were coincident or nearly so. Had the 
flow of lava been as extensive in the Spokane section 
as in the Oregon district the ginkgo leaf in question 
would undoubtedly have been fossilized. The correla- 
tion between the two districts gives us a nice proof, 
both of the age of the leaf and of the geological for- 
mation of the part of the continent west of the Rockies. 
The clay bed in which the leaf was found is covered 
with a coating of lava about ten feet in depth. The 
lava covering has probably been worn down by glacial 
action. There are numerous evidences of glaciation 
both near the cut and in the surrounding country. 
The walis of the railroad eut afford a most remark- 
able example of the lava action during the period of 
upheaval. On the sides of the cut it is most clearly 
shown where a thin lava sheet has forced its way 
through the clayey layers at the bottom of the ancient 
inland lake or arm of the sea. That the lava did 
push its way through is shown by the fact that the 
clay on the top of the thin arm of the dyke was burn 
ed where it came in contact with the hot lava. The 
effect of the contact on the top of the arm is the same 
as on the bottom. At the point of contact the clay is 
burned into a hard material which at places has a 
glossy surface, resembling our tiling of to-day. 

The columnar formation of the main body of basalt 
from which the arm starts proves the presence of a 
dvke. When that portion of the cut was being blast- 
ed, the explosion of the powder charges literally shook 
the whole city. The violence of the vibration was a 
matter of comment. This gives added proof that the 
body of basalt from which the arm branches is in 
direct connection with the earth’s basic rock. 

The opening of this railroad cut has served more 
than a commercial purpose. It has done what the 
streams have done in the fossil district of Oregon 
to reveal the history of ages. The ginkgo leaf is 
interesting because it is undoubtedly the oldest leaf 
ever found: but it is even of more importance when 
considered in its full geological correlation. 





A Cinque Port Town 


By 


Sieep, sleep, sleep, 
For thy day is over and done; 
Rest from thy toil and sleep 
Till the dawn of yesterday’s sun: 
Fold thy scarred hands on thy breast 
And rest—and rest. 





Cornelia Kane Rathbone 


The lap of the waves has ceased, 
And the splash of the merry. oar; 
To thy gates from the glowing east 
The ships come sailing no more. 
Sink, thou, like the ocean’s crest, 
To rest—to rest. 


Thy sun in the low west gleams, 
One star in thy heaven lies; 
A smile, as of one that dreams, 
Dwells in thy closing eves. 
Dreams for the weary are best, 

So rest—rest. 
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THE TREACHERY OF AN IMAGINATION 


By Florida Pier 


THE impression that an imagination is 
either interesting, advantageous, or credit- 
able to its owner is absurdly wide-spread. 
With so many people possessed of busy, 
detailed imaginations, it is surprising that 
no one has made any attempt to expose 
the low, flighty things as they deserve. 
They rob one of half the pleasures in life, 
and because their owners have stupidly 
stood by them their reputations remain 
intact. It is not right. They should be 
known for what they are. And if their 
injured possessors were not held spell- 
bound by their daring, it is probable that 
a great many hot words would have been 
heard before this. 

In the first place, a person with an im- 
agination of any thoroughness is partially 
prohibited from all surprise, most action, 
and any real hope of speaking the truth. 
If one’s imagination has any talent for 
verisimilitude, it can with the greatest ease 
trick you into thinking you have experi- 
enced, said, and seen certain things, until 
you open your mouth with distrust, have 
not a shred of respect for your tongue, so 
easily does it allow itself to be imposed 
upon, and whenever you hear yourself 
speaking turn away your head in_ pro- 
phetic shame. When you offer your sym- 
pathy to a day laborer, or an old lady 
whose daughter persists in studying chem- 
istry, saying, “1 know how you suffer; 
I can sympathize,” it is not kind of her 
to look short and supercilious and say, 
“Td like to know what you know about 
it.” But you know everything, as much as 
she, in fact. There is no point which your 
imagination has not shown you clearly. 
You have day-labored until the erick in 
your back and your leaden heart and the 
dry dirt on your hands were more than you 
could stand, and as for having a daughter 
twice your own actual age who would be 
plain and did not marry and could do 
such clever, unattractive things with her 
brain— Ah, how that girl has irritated 
and disappointed you in your old age! 

There is almost nothing you have. not 
been through, and it requires the nicest 
sense of honor to confine your conversa- 
tion to a recounting of those few experi- 
ences you could prove by circumstantial 
evidence. Your friends are the losers, of 
course, by your perhaps too nice honesty, 
but convention makes rigorous demands, 
and it is as well to refrain from speaking 
familiarly of things that happened before 
you were born, though you remember to 
a tremor your horror when your father 
in swaddling clothes fell into the water, 
and your relief when the trusty dog Rover 
pulled him out. It is nothing but gallant 
regard for your family that makes you 
omit a discription of how you jumped up 
and down on the bank crying, “ Courage, 
father, courage”; and you remember as 





though it were yesterday how Rover shook 
himself when it was all over, and you 
think he licked your hand, though here 
you are a little uncertain, as much as to 
say: “I knew you’d want your father in 
the future. You'll be glad | did this when 
it comes your turn to be born.” 

Anticipation, which is the source of so 
much pleasure to many people, is to those 
poor souls ridden by an imagination a bur- 
den and a shameless thief of the future. 
A caravan trip in Ireland is suggested to 
you as being a delightful way in which to 
spend your vacation. Instead of a vague 
intoxication following the idea, with only 
enough clearness regarding its possibili- 
ties to invite you the more, you decide 
what clothes would be necessary, get them, 
never like them, pack, get tired, sail, dis- 
like the boat, meet one delightful person 
on it, arrive in Ireland, like the people, 
loath the weather, take cold, have an awful 
time bathing in a caravan, distrust the 
man who drives, grow bored and enchanted 
by turns; and before the idea has been in 
your head two days there is nothing you 
do not know about caravaning in Ireland, 
so that you are forced to spend your vaca- 
tion in some place you had not thought of 
in order to benefit by the change. 

Knowing these tricks of your mind, you 
put great faith in the unexpected. The 
unexpected appeals to you, so that you 
plan out in marvellously exact detail every 
possible contingency, thus making the un- 
expected an impossibility and giving an 
absurd air of familiarity and homeliness 
to the maddest thing when it finally hap- 
pens. Realities become so superfluous and 
lagging. Think of wading through a thing 
when you have come out at the other end 
a thousand times. One’s friends say, 
“ Are you never going to marry?” and one 
exclaims, quite taken aback: “ Bless me, 
am I not married yet? Why, it was only 
the other day I was planning what kind 
of caps I should wear when I was a grand- 
mother, and feeling genuinely depressed 
because mauve did not become me. As for 
bringing up a family of boys, you know 
I’ve gone into that so thoroughly that I'd 
quite overlooked the fact I had none. And 
then my husband losing his health and my 
becoming a war correspondent, and all that 
happened after that—it seems so petty and 
matter-of-fact to have to remind myself 
that I never had a husband. I was rather 
under the impression that I’d divorced him 
or mislaid him, so when you say you think 
I ought to go away back to the beginning 
of things and choose one, it seems so 
plodding and literal.” 

Naturally, selling one’s thoughts for a 
penny is out of the question. One couldn’t. 
One would be ruined. Fancy saying to 
any one who had idly offered the infinitesi- 
mal price, “ I was looking at the body of 
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the person I had murdered ’—here you 
hasten to add that it was no one in the 
least known to you—‘and planning my 
hurried flight across Asia, assuming a dit- 
ferent disguise at every station,” or, “ | 
was deciding whether, if I looked exactly 
like the Queen of Spain, I should be kid- 
napped when walking on the East Side, 
and what I would suffer during my im- 
prisonment.” These are things one cannot 
announce and continue to be regarded as a 
sane being; yet your treacherous imagina- 
tion was working like a Trojan to make 
either of these things possible, building 
if on if, fitting facts to probabilities, and 
causing you, the practical unwilling house 
it inhabits, embarrassment and chagrin. 
It is harrowing to have your imagination 
making such a spectacle of itself, and to 
know that at any minute a mind-reader 
may come swinging along and look in your 
direction. 

You are not in sympathy with it, you 
always tag protesting at its heels, begging 
that it be reasonable for once, repeating 
impatiently that you don’t want to fall 
off an ocean liner, and think it very un- 
likely that you ever will, so there is no 
need of knowing how to behave. But noth- 
ing will stop the activity of your plagued 
imagination. It thinks that to fall ofl 
the hurricane-deck would be interesting, 
says that if you will just wait a minute 
it will arrange what happened to make 
you lose your balance, who is to see you 
go, and how you are to be saved. You 
beg it not to bother on your account. It 
says, “ No trouble, I’m sure,” and at last 
vou have to go through the entire tire- 
some business, only to find that you look 
a fright choking and dripping, that all the 
passengers stare and ask stupid questions 
when you are revived, that you are cold, 
seared stiff, and have lost your carved 
combs while in the water. You are com 
pletely out of patience with your imagina- 
tion for making you do so disagreeable a 
thing in order that it could get its regular 
exercise. You are in a bad temper and 
chilly the rest of the afternoon, and can 
think of nothing but the inconvenience of 
having a pampered imagination. 





The Candy of Other Days 


BEFORE the general use of sugar, it is 
evident that the varieties of sweets, as 
we understand the term, must have been 
limited; even when sugar became known, 
its price—according to some authorities, 
equal to about $7.50 a pound of our money 
—must have made them the luxury of the 
wealthy. It is true, however, that there 
are in use, to-day, though in different 
combinations, very many of the ancient 
equivalents for sweets; the various 
delicacies “au miel et pistache” are only 
another form of the “honey and nuts or 
almonds,” of which the earliest records 
tell us. It is also probable that the 
candied fruits especially in evidence at 
this time differ only slightly from the 
melipekta and dulciaria of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

But when sugar came into general use, 
sweets blossomed forth in a_ thousan‘l 
varieties. Indeed, “ thousand” is searcely 
the word, if we are to take the word of 
the Spanish confectioner in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play, who declared that he could 
“teach sugar to slip down your throat in 
a million ways.” Other old dramatists 
give us here and there allusions to the 
taste for sweets that came in with the 
time of Elizabeth. 

One of the servants of old Capulet begs 
his comrade to save him a piece of march- 
pane. There are not wanting authorities 
to assure us that the “ pretty little tiny 
kickshaws ” that Shallow, justice of the 
peace, bade to be brought into the arbor, 
were a recognized description of sweets. 
In other writers of the times we meet 
with constant references to “ kissing com- 
fits,’ and we learn that these were not, as 
the name might indicate, twisted up in 
colored paper and called “ kisses,” such as 
are still to be found in old-fashioned candy 
shops in our own country, but that they 
partook rather of the nature of our aro- 
matic cachous. Even the “ sweet potatoes,” 
so affected by Falstaff, were not im- 
probably more or less what we now call 
crystallized, and were eaten much as we 
eat preserved quinces and apricots. 

A packet of sugar was at one time a 
costly present to make even to royalty. 
History tells us of the “ comfit-box ” that 
the great Guise missed as he was enticed 
to his doom. 





Milton’s. Works Complete 


AtrHoucH John Milton generally is 
ranked immediately after Shakespeare on 
the honor roll of English poets, his works 
have received comparatively slight at- 
tention by the last generation of readers. 
Only in the colleges and in certain high 
schools is Milton accorded much consid- 
eration, and even there it is customary to 
study only the shorter poems—although 









these contain some of the finest examples 
of his wonderful art—and selections from 
the longer ones. 

lf we inspect the library of any true 
lover of English literature, we may be 
surprised to find on the shelves no com- 
plete, uniformly edited set of Milton’s 


works. However, such an omission should 
not be charged to the negligence of the 
collector, because it would have been im- 
possible for him to obtain such an edition 
for the very good reason that none existed. 
But that excuse can be offered but little 
longer, for Columbia University is to pub 
lish, under the editorial supervision of 
Professor William P. Trent, “a complete 
edition of the works of John Milton in 
verse and in prose, in English and in 
Latin.” It is an undertaking of which 
American scholarship may well be proud, 
the honoring of one of the foremost fig- 
ures of English literature. 





Numeral Names 


In view of the abundance of material 
from which to select and of the illimit- 
able field of invention, there seems to be 
no good reason for descending to the num 
erals to designate towns and villages in 
this country; yet there are at least thir 
teen post-offices in the United States that 
possess no other official name than that of 
a common numeral, Here they are: 

Seven, Tennessee; Fourteen, West Vir- 
ginia; Fifteen, Ohio; Sixteen, Montana; 
Seventeen, Ohio; Thirty-nine, Alabama; 
Forty - eight, Tennessee ; Seventy-six, Ken 
tueky; and Ninety-six, North Carolina. 

This list does not inelude Quarter, Ten- 
nessee; Duo, Tennessee; Duo, West Vir 
ginia; or Ninetimes, South Carolina. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. «*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
finds 


quite so good for sha- 


house nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap ? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 





Setting Bounds to Beneficence 


Tue New York Life Insurance Company’s 
annual report gives a magnificent array of 
figures for income, benefits to policy- 
holders, new business, insurances in force, 
and accumulated funds. During the past 
three years the company has been trying 
to see how nearly it could write the legal 
limit of new business—one hundred and 
fifty millions—and not overstep it. With 
branch offices all over the world and millions 
always in course of delivery, this is no easy 
task. In 1907, while going at about the 
legal pace, the panie intervened and cut 
the total to 135,000,000. In December, 
1908, a warning from the Superintendent 
of Insurance led to measures that gave 
139,000,000. In May, 1909, the totals of 
five months caused the company to dis- 
charge all part-time agents, refuse all 
brokerage business, discontinue the issue 
of term policies, and switch off a certain 
class of would-be insurants to survivorship 
annuities—which are not rated as “‘in- 
surances”’ and so do not swell the totals to 
which the law applies. The company 
occupies a unique position in the insurance 
world—compelled to restrain itself lest it 
do too much of the work which it is the 
interest of society to have done. The law 
in this case seems to be not for the re- 
straint of those that do evil, but of those 
that do well. 4*» 
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SECURITY VALUES VS. THE COST OF LIVING 


by theoreticians and alleged econo- 
mists concerning the causes of the 
high cost of living has resulted in 
> giving a good many investors a sort 
of mental indigestion. One au- 
thority comes out with the declara- 
ve tion that it is our national ex- 
travagance which is at the root of 
the trouble; another claims that it is the “trusts”; 
still another brushes up the shop-worn gold depreciation 
idea and brings that out. Bombarded from all direc- 
tions with opposing theories, the conscientious reader 
at last resigns himself to utter confusion of mind as 
to what really is responsible for the trouble. 

Fortunately for him and his investments, his real 
interest in the matter lies not in the cause of prevail- 
ing conditions, but in their effect. Commodity prices— 
the costs of living—have risen outrageously in the past 
few years. That is a mere matter of record. Nor is 
there any question of a material recession. In other 
words, here we have a condition and a _ condition 
which has evidently come to stay. Let the theorists 
wrangle among themselves as to what brought it 
about—the practical man is a good deal more inter- 
ested in its results than in its causes. 

Confining discussion strictly to the effect of present 
high commodity prices on security values, it appears 
that these effects may be divided as specific and general, 
the former being the influences exerted upon the various 
different kinds of securities and the latter being the 
influences exerted upon the value of securities as a 
whole. 

Considering the general influences first, it is immedi- 
ately apparent that every one of them is unfavorable 
to security values. High prices for the necessities of 
life, in the first place, tend strongly to reduce savings 
which would ordinarily be invested in securities. Un- 
usually large amounts of capital, in the next place, are 
tied up in business when prices are high. Labor 
troubles, lastly, such as those with which the railroads 
are now confronted, are a logical result of the rise in 
the cost of living and may at any time become a serious 
menace to security prices. 

Take the first of these influences, the reduction in 
savings. By reason of the rise in prices it is becoming 
more and more difficult for the average man to save 
money. Salaries and wages have advanced, it is true, 
but in no kind of proportion to the advance in the 
price of the necessities of life. Under the same scale 
of living which allowed the saving of a reasonable pro- 
portion of income ten years ago, both ends to-day 
could hardly be made to meet. What the influence of 
such a condition on the security-purchasing power of 
the people at large is bound to be, is plain enough. 
nor does it make the slightest difference whether the 
amount formerly saved and now not saved was large 
or small, whether it went into securities or whether it 
was put into the savings-bank. Aggregates in a ques- 
tion of this kind are what count. The savings-banks 
use their depositors’ money to buy bonds, and that 
makes the man who puts $500 into a savings-bank just 
as much of an investor in bonds as though he him- 
self bought and put away the certificate. 

Further curtailment of security-purchasing power 
when commodity prices are high comes by reason of 
the very much larger amount of money needed to carry 
on business. To earry a given stock of merchandise 
ten years ago required so-and-so-much capital; to-day 
it requires very much more. And where the additional 
money comes from—whether it belongs to the 
merchant himself or whether he borrows it from a 
bank—makes no difference. In the ordinary course of 
things either he or the bank would have had the money 
invested in some sort of a security. That the money 
might be kept liquid and available for the use of the 
business, the securities had to be sold. 

There is nothing theoretical about this idea. It is 
bitterly practical to the bond-dealers who see the 
bonds sold by them to individuals and firms, and which 
they had thought were securely placed, coming back 
on the market. “We thought we would leave half 
our surplus invested in those bonds you sold us,” says 
Mr. Blank, of Blank & Co., walking into his bankers’ 
office, “ but we need the money to carry our business, 
and I guess you’ll have to sell the bonds for us.” Not 
in one case but in hundreds has that same thing hap- 
pened in New York bond-offices during the past few 
months. And in no small degree have these persistent 
sales contributed to the general heaviness of the 
market for high-grade bonds. 

The third “general” influence is in the labor 
troubles which invariably threaten and often take 
place when the cost of living rises immoderately. Just 
at present we see it in the situation confronting the 
railroads. “ Prices have risen so that we can’t live on 
what we’re getting,” say the railway employees. “ We 
must have more money.” Demands are presented, em- 
ployers are put on the defensive, the whole country 
is thrown into danger of a most serious disturbance of 
business. In the case at issue there is every proba- 
bility that the railroads will be allowed to raise their 
freight rates and so be put in a position where they 
ean avert trouble, but this case is only one of many 
which are bound to come up if things go on as they 
are. For with the salaried middle and working classes 
bruised as they are now being bruised between a con- 
stantly rising standard of living and constantly in- 
creasing costs, a state of labor unrest resulting in 
recurring and violent outbreaks is inevitable. 





By Franklin Escher 


Turning now from these general influences of the 
rising cost of living to its more specific influences on 
the various classes of securities, it will be seen that 
the stocks and bonds of different kinds of corporations 
will be differently affected. ‘he stock of a coal or 
lumber company, for instance, will be influenced by a 
rise in the price of coal or lumber in an entirely dif- 
ferent way than the stock of a trolley company which 
sells transportation to the public at so-and-so-much 
per ride. The stocks and the bonds of the same com- 
pany, again, might be differently affected by the same 
influence. In the ease of a railroad, for example, 
having outstanding two issues of five-per-cent. bonds, 
one selling at 90 and the other at 110, active business 
conditions resulting in high money would tend to 
put the price of the cheap bonds up and the price of 
the better bonds down. 

With regard to the way in which they are affected 
hy rising commodity prices, stocks may be divided 
into two broad classes—-those which represent equi- 
ties in companies having large natural resources, and 
those which represent equities in companies whose 
product must be sold at a fixed rate. Of the former 
class a corporation having large ownership in real 
estate, mines, or timber lands is typical; representa- 
tive of the latter class is the electric railroad which 
sells a ride for a nickel and cannot hope to charge any 
more, regardless of what the increase in the cost of 
furnishing that ride may amount to. 

How the stocks of corporations possessed of large 
natural resources are benefited by a rise in com- 
modity prices is obvious. Take, for instance, a rail- 
road like Reading, with its ownership of three billion 
tons of unmined hard coal, or Canadian Pacifie with 
its great holdings of lands—in both eases the market 
appraisal of the value of the stocks concerned makes 
full allowance for the companies’ equity in natural 
resources which are growing more valuable all the 
time. Canadian Pacifie stock’s stability was the 
marvel of the market during all the panic time two 
years ago; Reading has for years sold at a price far 
above what would be justified by earnings or divi- 
dends. Talk of “manipulation” in Reading and 
“elose ownership” of Canadian Pacific deceives no- 
body familiar with the properties. What the. market 
knows and what makes it willing to pay such high 
prices for both stocks is that Reading’s coal and 
Canadian Pacifie’s land are not only immensely valu- 
able already, but are steadily increasing in value. 
And what is true in these two cases is true in a good 
many others, especially in the case of roads having 
large ownership of real estate and terminal proper- 
ties located in the big cities. 

Of even greater importance, however,, than in the 
2ase of the railroads, is the possession of natural re- 
sources by corporations engaged in manufacturing. 
Compare the position of a steel company, for instance, 
which must buy its ore, with that of a company like 
United States Steel which owns ore lands containing 
millions of tons of the crude material. For the former 
a rise in iron prices means either that the price of 
finished products must be raised or that profits will 
be cut down. Fer the latter a rise in iron products 
means the ability to sell at lower prices than its com- 
petitors who have to go out and buy their crude ma- 
terial; or, if the company chooses to advance steel 
prices proportionately to a rise in the open market 
price of iron, it means profits much greater than those 
made by its competitors selling steel at the same price. 

Adversely affected by a rise in material prices, and 
to fully as great a degree as the stocks of companies 
having large material resources are benefited, are the 
stocks of corporations which are limited. by law in 
what they can charge for their product. Street-car 
lines, gas, and electrie-lighting companies and other 
public-utility corporations make up the bulk of ‘this 
class. Other considerations in many cases more than 
offset the bad effect of rising material prices and 
make some of these public-utility stocks highly de- 
sirable investments, but in the majority of cases the 
rise in the price of the materials these companies 
must use is something which, should be given serious 
consideration before investment in their stocks is 
made. 

Consider the case of a street railway chartered ten 
or fifteen years ago on the basis of being able to earn 
a fair profit selling transportation to passengers at 
five cents a ride. Consider how much more it costs 
that company to produce a ride now than it did then— 
how the wages paid its men, the prices of everything 
the company must use, have since risen. In the 
mean time, it is true, the territory in which the road 
operates will presumably have become better popu- 
lated and through increased traffic density the road 
will be in a position to handle business more eco- 
nomically, but that difference will] in no wise offset the 
rise in operating charges caused ‘by advancing costs 
of materia! and labor. Such a company is in the 
position that continuous development of business along 
its lines is absolutely necessary to keep the road 
going at all. 

Though less affected either way than stocks by the 
rise in commoditY prices, bond values, too, feel its 
influence. Take the case of the company before men- 
tioned, with two kinds of five-per-cent. bonds out- 
standing, the one a first-mortgage issue selling at 105 
and the other a debenture bond selling, say, at 80. 
A period of active business resulting in higher com- 
modity prices comes along; both bonds are affected 
in price, but in different ways. 
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The high-class bond suffers in price because the price 
of high-class bonds depends on there being plenty of 
money, and when business is so active as to cause 
commodities to become dear, money is not likely to be 
plenty. Savings, moreover, as has been shown, are 
eut down and the savings-banks driven out of the 
bond-market. From all sides—from the investor who 
makes up his mind that he must get more income 
from his bonds even if he has to take a risk to do 
it, from business houses who find they need every cent 
of capital they have, to run their business—comes 
steady selling of high-grade bonds. 

Second-grade issues, on the other hand, whose price 
depends not upon the plenty or scarcity of money, but 
rather upon earnings, are favorably affected. A time 
of rising commodity prices is invariably a time of 
active business, and when business is good earnings 
are good, and the security behind the company’s bonds 
is increased. There is only one possible reason why 
the five-per-cent. bonds of a solvent corporation ever 
sell materially below par, and the more the company 
earns the less ground there is for the existence of 
such an idea. Bettering business conditions and rising 
cost of living go hand in hand. What the combination 
‘an do for low-price bonds is well set forth in the 
great advances which took place in several prominent 
issues of this kind during the course of the past year. 


The great Homestake gold-mine in South Dakota— 
the greatest low-grade-ore gold-mine in the world 
and which has paid $19,000,000 in dividends—has been 
closed down. Not only closed down, but for a good 
long time to come. The iron-work in the mine has 
been painted to keep it from rusting; the pumps 
have been shut down; the mine has been allowed to 
fill with water. 

The reason for the virtual abandonment. of the 
Homestake has been the rise in the price of labor and 
of materials. Up to within a year ago it paid to 
work the ore in the mine, low grade as it was, and big 
amounts of gold were taken out of it. But it pays no 
longer and so the property is ne longer worked. 

The abandoning of the Homestake is a striking ex- 
ample of the great economic law of equalization. 
Whether or not the world’s increasing gold produc- 
tion has had anything to do with the rise in the price 
of materials and labor, the effect has been the same 
as though too much gold had been produced. But in- 
stead of the dire consequences predicted by the advo- 
cates of the “depreciation theory,’ what actually 
happens? Less gold is produced, that is all. Given 
a rise in wages and material prices to a certain point, 
and there is an automatic shut-down of all those 
mines which operate on a narrow margin of profit. 

For the time being the erest of the “ flood of gold” 
has been passed. 


If the sharp rise in money rates with which the 
year opened means anything at all it means that 
there is not enough money on hand to finance an 
active speculation in stocks. In all directions money 
is in great demand. The railroads need it, the indus- 
trial companies need it, merchants and manufacturers 
in every part of the country need it to carry on their 
business. Wall Street must wait. From what source 
there is to come the very great amount of money 
needed to carry on a bull campaign with. stocks at 
their present level, it is hard to see. Bull cam- 
paigns have been carried on in the past- with money 
at rates a good deal higher than we have seen them 
this year or last, but public sentiment has undergone 
a decided change in the past two years and nothing 
of that kind is likely to be attempted now. 

A let down in business would supply the means 
but destroy the incentive. 


Over the greatest acreage ever planted with winter 
wheat there lay last week from one to two feet of 
snow, an excellent start, at least, for what promises 
to be a record-breaking wheat yield. With all the 
trouble they have made, high prices for wheat and 
cotton this year have brought about at least one good 
result—realization that the country needs and must 
have bigger crops of breadstuffs and cotton. Assuming 
that weather conditions this year are no better or 
worse than last year, the gain in winter wheat alone 
will amount to 50,000,000 bushels. And from the 
southern banks comes the report that preparations are 
being made to put in the greatest amount of cotton 
ever known. 


An interesting coincidence, and highly illustrative of 
how the wreckage of the panic has been cleared up, 
was the appearance on the tape last week of successive 
sales of western Maryland “ certificates,” Wabash 
Pittsburg-Terminal bonds, and Chicago Great Western 
stock, all at prices indicative of a good deal of confi- 
dence in the successful working out of the various 
reorganizations. Now that the receivers of the Sea- 
board have been discharged and Chicago Great Western 
set squarely on its feet, there remains to be cleared up 
only: the muddle at Pittsburg in which the Wabash 
Pittsburg-Terminal and the Wheeling & Lake Erie are 
involved. According to reliable report, such progress 
has been lately made in that direction that the re- 
organization is to be announced within a compara- 
tively short time. The ending of the trouble into 
which the ill-fated effort to force the Wabash into 
Pittsburg plunged those properties will mark the re- 
moval of the last visible signs of the storm, 
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A Bird’s Death-Dance 


Birps of paradise moult about January, 
when they are in full and 
the males assem- 
ble early each morning for their dancing 
are selected, being 
wide-spreading 
branches and scattered leaves, and in one 
of these trees from a dozen to twenty of 
They raise their 
wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate 
their exquisite plumes, keeping them in a 
The birds hop or fly 
from branch to branch, apparently in the 
so that the tree ap- 
pears to be seething with golden-orange 


and in May, 
gorgeous new plumage, 


parties. Certain trees 
chosen on account of 


the birds will assemble. 


continual vibration. 
greatest excitement, 


plumes. The long, plumy tufts, which are 


the pride of the bird of paradise, spring 


from the sides beneath each wing, and 
when the bird is in repose they are partly 
concealed, but during the “dance” the 
wings are raised vertically across the back, 
the head is bent and stretched out, and 
the long plumes are expanded until they 
resemble two magnificent golden fans, 
striped with deep red at the base, and fad- 


divided points. 


without injury to the feathers. 


upon a particular tree for their dances, a 
native builds a little hut or blind of palm 
leaves among the branches, and here en- 
sconces himself just before daylight, armed 
with a bow and a number of arrows with 
a round knob upon the end, instead of a 
sharp point. A boy waits at the foot of 
the tree, and when the birds have assem- 
bled and begun their dance the hunter be- 
gins to shoot. The blow of the blunt 
arrow stuns a bird, which falls to the 
ground and is secured by the waiting boy, 
not a drop of its blood being shed and 
the plumage being uninjured. The other 
birds rarely take any notice of those that 
fall until their number has been consider- 
ably reduced. 








The Largest Battleship in the World | 


THE battleship Utah, which was launch- 
ed recently in the Delaware River at Cam- 
den, New Jersey, is the largest war-ship 
afloat, the nearest approach to her dis- 
placement of 21,825 tons being the United 
States battleships Delaware and North 
Dakota, which are of about 20,000 tons, 
and the British ships of the Neptune 





ing off into a pale brown tint at the finely 


It is hard to determine just what is the 
motive of the dance of the birds of para- 
dise, but the natives take advantage of the 
occasion to secure specimens of the birds 
As soon 
as it is found that the birds have fixed 
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ondary battery has sixteen five-inch guns, 


and ten smaller guns of three-inch and 
iess to be used in saluting. The armor 
on the turrets ranges in thickness from 
twelve to eight’ inches and that on the 
side belt from eleven to nine inches. All 
ten of the twelve-inch rifles may be used 
with equal facility on either broadside, 
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The “Utah” ready for her launching 


class, which are also of about 20,000 tons 
displacement. 

The Utah is 551 feet in length by 88 
feet in breadth and is expected to have a 
speed of more than twenty knots per hour. 
She will be driven by turbine engines 
developing 28,000 horse-power. Her main 
battery will consist of ten twelve-inch guns 
located in five armor-clad turrets, and 
two submerged torpedo- tubes. The sec- 





giving tremendous offensive power so con- 
centrated as to be most effective. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
Utah is the short time in which she has 
been built, the keel having been laid 
March 15th of last year, thus making the 
time on the stocks in the neighborhood of 
nine months. This is a record in battle- 
ship construction for this country, if not 
for the world. 





How Bells Are Tuned 


WHEN certain bells in a chime produce 
discord they can be tuned. The tone of a 
bell may be raised or lowered by cutting 
off a little metal in the proper places. To 
lower the tone the bell-tuner puts the bell 
in his lathe and reams it out from the. 
point where the swell begins, nearly down 
to the rim. As the work proceeds he fre- 
quently tests the note with a tuning-fork, 
and the moment the right tone is reached 








he stops the reaming. To raise the tone, 
on the contrary, he shaves off the lower 
edge of the bell, gradually lessening or 
flattening the bevel, in order to shorten 
the bell, for of two bells of equal diameter 
and thickness the shorter will give the 
higher note. 

A notable instance of bell-tuning was at 
Lausanne, where twelve bells, in three 
neighboring steeples, produced only seven 
distinet notes, and produced a most curious 
discord, 
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young no longer. 


going to live long enough to make 


\g It’s a mean thing after you've done without your tobacco for a 
week, to hike into the sweet eternal. 
A life insurance policy means saving plus. 


Nc risk of falling into the long sleep with $14.75 at the bank. 


it, anyhow? Easy! 


\g Not only is your life insured, but 


own inclination to shake the baby’s bank, when you see a " sure 
thing." \¢ Insure yourself and be assured. Se Don’t let the wife 
and the kiddies run the risk of having not only lack of syrup, but 
actually no cakes at all. \¢It simply means that you deposit a 
part of your savings with an insurance company instead of 
bank. \¢ The bank simply pays you back what you put in; but 
the insurance company may pay much more. 
world is as strong as the Equitable. 


2O keep young is something we all want to do. \¢ And 
it’s mostly brought about by not thinking about it. 
You can’t keep young if you are always dwelling on 
those terrible things that may happen when you're 
That's why some people save. \¢ Saving i 
fine, excellent, provided you can find out in advance that you are 


Life Insurance 


the saving worth the stinting. 


\g What's to be done about 


you are insured against your 


No bank in the 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! 


not recommend some good man 


None in your town ? 
or woman 
Great opportunities today in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


Then why 
to us, to represent us there. 
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Don’t Be Downhearted, Dad, 
Your Income Won't Stop!” 


HOSE are the cheering words that ringin 
the ear of the man who is laid up but 
insured against accident or illness by the 

Empire State Surety Company. ( 

Freed from worry about money matters, he 
will soon be on his feet again because he has 
nothing to think about but getting well. 

Have you such protection against hard luck? 

You can’t afford not to have it when this 
great company has just the kind of insurance 
policy you need—low in cost, but providing a 
sure and ample income when you want it most. 

You can’t tell how soon you will need help 
like this. It may be to-morrow. It may be 
to-day. 

Therefore, think seriously now, this very 
minute, about getting prepared for an emer- 
gency which may stop your earning power. 


Sit right down now and write for our booklet, “How to Insure 
your Income,” which gives full information about our policies. 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 

































Letters 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
 # ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


8 fe) he _ 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
oO 


IRRIGATION BONDS 


Den., $500. Int.. March, Sept. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by Ist Mtg. on sub-irrigated lands now 
| ez irning over 8% on valuation of $7,000 per acre. W« 

vite the strictest investigation. 20-year circular, fre e 


HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 





Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET 








2 & a 


glide over the paper without hitch, | 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broaowar, New Yor. 





The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A CONANT 
Discusses bank-note currency 
and the evolution of modern 
banking practice toward the 
idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








GAS, ELECTRIC 
WATER BONDS 5 % oO 





YIELDING OVER 


CHICAGO 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


PETRY « COMPANY 


The Rookery 


Write for circulars 


Penobscot Bidg. 


BANKERS DETROIT 
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Miscarol, the French avia- 
tor, in a Bleriot monoplane 





























Roy Knabenshue flying above the 
grand stand in his dirigible balloon 


Paulhan, in a Farman biplane, making his record-breaking 
flight during which he reached an altitude of 4,165 feet 























Charles F. Willard took the prize for making the best start in a twenty-five-foot square 






































Glenn H. Curtiss breaking the world’s record for rapidity in start- Paulhan in his aeroplane, Knabenshue beneath 
ing. He also set a new speed record for a flight of one mile him in a dirigible, and Ferris in a balloon 


THE BIRD-MEN MIGRATE TO CALIFORNIA 


THE RECENT AVIATION MEETING AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, WAS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF ITS KIND EVER HELD IN AMERICA. REMARKABLE EXHIBITIONS 
OF FLYING WERE GIVEN BY PAULHAN, CURTISS, AND OTHER AVIATORS, AND SEVERAL NEW RECORDS WERE MADE 
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The Guarding of Gold at Sea 


ONE would naturally think that to safe- 
guard the treasure which the various 
countries are constantly sending each 
other by the big liners there would be re- 
quired the vigilance of many men. This, 
however, is not generally the case, for, 
once the gold is stored away in the rooms 
set apart for that purpose on the big ships, 
and the vessel is well out to sea, no armed 
guards are deemed necessary. 

Taking the specific case of one liner 
sailing ‘under the German flag, we find 
that it has two strong-rooms, the smaller 
of the two being in close proximity to the 
captain’s office. This one compartment 
has no doubt sheltered gold enough to pay 
for the cost of the liner many times over. 
The walls, roof, and ceiling are lined with 
two-inch steel plate, and the room con- 
tains nothing in the way of fixtures, save 
shelving. The locks, of the double variety, 
are rendered still more secure by steel 
hasps covering the keyholes, and they are 
provided with massive padlocks. 

The strong-rooms, being in the most 
frequented portion of the vessel where per- 
sons are constantly passing them at all 
hours of the day and night, thus receive 
the best protection, after all. There are 
two sets of keys, ene of which is retained 
by the agent in charge of the consignment 
and the other of which remains with the 
captain, 

In the ease of the German vessel men- 
tioned, there is another and larger specie- 
room, situated next to the provision de- 
partment. This is about twelve feet in 
length by four in width. It frequently 
happens ‘that both strong-rooms are filled 
to their utmost capacity, and on one occa- 
sion this liner carried some $50,000,000 
in gold bullion, packed in small kegs 
bound with steel hoops. 

Gold is usually brought to a_ vessel 
whereon it is to be shipped the day before 
the date of sailing, and is carefully stored 
away before passengers embark. It ar- 
rives at the dock in ordinary trucks, under 
the guard of two armed men. 

The customary method of getting the 
gold on board is to haul the kegs up an 
inclined shute to the deck by means of a 
hoisting engine, but this method is not in- 
variably followed. Sometimes each keg 
is placed in a sling and carried on board 
by men detailed for this service. 

The receipt given by the steamship com- 
pany sets forth that so many kegs have 
been received for shipment, not for any 
stated amount of gold to the value of so 
much. The kegs bear the government seal 
in many instances, and in such eases, 
when they have been safely put in the 
strong-rooms, the iron doors thereof are 
also sealed with government wax, the im- 
pression being broken only when the offi- 
cial on the other side comes to receive the 
gold. The kegs are checked thrice—when 
they are taken from the trucks, when they 
reach the gangway; and when they are 
placed in the strong-rooms. 

Although, as stated above, no armed 
guard stands by the strong-room, two men 
are constantly watching the rooms as long 
as the ship is in sight of land. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is little danger of any- 
one stealing gold in transit on a ship. It 
would be necessary that he should shoulder 
a keg weighing some two hundred pounds 
and vanish with it without being seen. 
Masters of vessels declare that gold is the 
safest cargo of any to handle. 

The total weight of one consignment of 
gold shipped by the German vessel in ques- 
tion amounted to something like 36,000 
pounds, or sixteen tons, and the freight 
charges footed up some $12,000, or, 
roughly speaking, one-eighth of one per 
cent. Specie thus shipped is insured at 
its full value. 





A New Use for Catfish 


In Portland, Oregon, the familiar catfish 
figures as a hardy pioneer and a valued 
udjunct to the street department, all be- 
cause the terra-cotta sewers and drains, 
especially those in the lower part of the 
city, frequently become choked. 

If the sewer is not broken, it can be 
cleaned by passing a rope through it, to 
be pulled backward and forward until the 
obstruction is loosened and removed. The 
street officials have a great deal of such 
work to attend to, and the worry con- 
nected with getting the rope through for 
a long time had them at their wits’ ends. 
At last, however, they discovered a quick, 
sure, and easy method. 

The workman goes to the river, catches 
a catfish, ties a string to its tail, and drops 
it down a manhole into the sewer, when 
it at once starts for the river, and forces 
its way through any obstruction not as 
solid as brick, dragging the string after 
it. Then the workman goes as far down 
the sewer as he deems necessary, and picks 
up the string, which he uses to draw a 
wire through the sewer, and with this a 
rope is pulled through, and the sewer is 
soon cleared. 
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Rich, Creamy, Lasting Lather 
Makes Shaving Easy and Comfortable 


Give Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap onetrial. That trial 
will settle, once and for all, the question of shaving ‘soaps. 


THE LATHER’S THE THING 


Johnson’ s Shaving Cream Soap is the greatest help in shaving since the in- 
vention of the razor, because it makes the “best lather, and the lather’ s the thing. 
It is as far ahead of other shaving soaps as smokeless gunpowder is ahead of 

the old-style, black, smoky powder which has become obsolete. 


Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 


Contains ingredients not found in other shaving soaps. It makes a lather that 

does not dry. on the face, speedily softens the toughest beard and soothes the most 
tender skin. It is antiseptic, in a hygienic metal tube; and the last portion can 
be used as conveniently as the first. 


Every Druggist Sells Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 


If your druggist has sold out, we will mail you a tube, postpaid to any address, 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


A TRIAL TUBE FOR 2 CENTS 


Send your name and address, with a two-cent stamp to cover postage, 
and we will mail you a 20-shave trial tube. 





New Brunswick, N. J. 
US. Az 





for 25 Cents 




















MILWAUKEE 


Is the Finest 


BEER 


Ever Brewed 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on ‘ i tz?” 
Correspondence invited direct 


7 BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 


The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
period of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the soc ial centre , as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 
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Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers sailing twice a week 

Outdoor life all winter. 2utiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 


‘The well-known PRINCESS HOTEL logsand! 
eye - Accommodates 400. sarap cai coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aa// prices. 











and poke 

FACTORY PRICES on 
d sundries. _ Do not buy until youseos ve our cate 
vices and marvelous special offer. 















CYCLE Chica it 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. “ CO.. Dept. 1-274 5% 








Some Rare Beasts Never 


Captured 


MENTION has been made of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s hope that during his hunting 
expedition in Africa he may be able to 
secure a specimen of that rare beast the 
okapi, which has been described as being 
a cross between a giraffe and an ante 
lope. 

As a matter of fact, there are a num 
ber of beasts, aside from the okapi, speci 
mens of which are ardently desired not 
only by the zoological gardens of the 
world, but by the professional menageries 
as well. Among these may be mentioned 
the Kadiak bear, an extremely rare animal 
and one caleulated to make a Rocky Moun 
tain grizzly appear insignificant. 

South America contains a prize in the 
form of a species of jaguar never held in 
captivity. This jaguar is of tremendous 
size and coal black. 

There are two rare birds in the Amazon 
forests whereof no specimens have ever 
been brought away—the “ bell-bird” and 
the “ lost soul.” These names are derived 
from the effects produced by the cries of 
the birds, the former having a voice likened 
to that of a silver bell, and the latter pos- 
sessing the eerie accomplishment of croon 
ing in such manner as to produce goose 
flesh on the unfortunate person who hears 
its song. 

The naturalists will also vote an ex 
pression of heart-felt thanks to the in 
dividual who will fetch them from far-otl 
Burma a specimen of a rhinoceros having 
a black hide and big, tufted ears. No one 
has ever actually seen this rhinoceros, but, 
it is averred, white men have frequently 
seen his hide. 

New Zealand is a land of animal mys 
teries. The most popular of the rare 
beasts whereof specimens are longed for 
by the civilized world is a kind of duck 
billed beast. No one seems certain what 
it should be called. Darwin, it is added, 
was always of the opinion that some day 
a true lizard-bird—i.c., not a flying lizard, 
but a true missing link between the birds 
and the reptiles—might be found in New 


Zealand. 


The New Chief Forester 


Proressor Henry S. GrAves, directo 
of the Yale Forestry School, has been 
appointed Chief Forester of the United 
States to succeed Gilford Pinchot. Mr 
Graves graduated from Yale University 
in 1892, and has been trained in forestry 
in this country and in Europe. He made 
the reconnaissance forest survey of the 
Black Hills in 1897, and in the following 

















HENRY S. GRAVES, 


Newly appointed Chief Forester, to 
succeed Gifford Pinchot 


year became assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry under Mr. Pinchot. Since 1900 
he has held his present post at Yale. He 
will begin his duties as Chief Forester on 
February Ist. Professor Graves’s appoint- 
ment is widely commended. 


How Glass Affects Bacteria 


From the investigations of a German 
scientist, it appears that bacteria are af 
fected favorably or otherwise by the char 
acter of the glass containing the water 
in which they are stispended. Marked 
differences in the behavior of cholera 
germs were noted, according to the kind 
of glass composing the vessels used. The 
degree of alkalinity imparted by the glass 
to the water is believed to be an important 
factor in these experiments. 











THE SAME BEING 











Proctor Knott, catching the Speaker's 
eye, arose in his place and launched 
Rthe verbal thread which wove the 
name of Duluth into the national 
fabric. Prior to this performance 
the name of Duluth had been lost in 
-4) the wilderness and had remained un- 
wept and unsung. It emerged from 
obscurity to fame in the Congressional Record, where 
so many good things are buried until the Pompeiian ex- 
cavators come along. 

So herein is Saginaw uncovered, exposed to the 
glare of day, and. in that fierce white light in which 
thrones tremble and kings abdicate, the veracious 
chronicler heralds to the world the untoward conditions 
which mark her for distinction. Behind the circum- 
stances lie untold ages of maxims that “ A house di- 
vided against itself is sure to fall”; yet in spite of this 
wisdom of the ancients Saginaw not only remains 
divided, but continues to flourish. The wisdom of Lin- 
coln is set at naught, the miles of verbal anguish and 
travail anent “ United we stand, divided we fall” have 
glided harmless and innocuous over the heads of the 
Saginawians. Like Ajax defying the lightning, the 
double city, consolidated yet separate, stands court- 
ing the destruction that comes not. 

Saginaw was born of strenuous times. Almost as 
many cities claim its birth as claimed Homer, zephyr 
swept from the Aigcan Sea. Hast, west, north, and 
south a Saginaw sprang up in the early lumber days 
and sought distinction and permanence after one fash- 
ion or another. The parent city is now a suburb and 
is known as Saginaw, West Side. The peaceful citi- 
zens of this portion, after the stirring times of the 
pine, sought seclusion and retirement; and when a 
party of New York capitalists headed by Jesse Hoyt 
came along and offered to make it a real live city, the 
Greek gift was spurned, the capitalists chased to a 
swamp on the other side of the river and told to be 
gone. They refused. Out of spite they started a city 
on the rival shore to plague the ancient city, as 
Carthage pestered Rome. 

But no Cato found a forum to utter an immortal 
“ Delenda est East Saginaw.” The parties of the first 
part were content to Jet the intruders pursue their way, 
and the bullfrogs, and weleome. But the newcomers 
declined to be lost, and with resistless energy began 
to carve a city in the marsh. Before long the ancient 
mariners awoke to the fact that the tail was about 
ready to wag the dog, and cheerfully willing to do so. 
East Saginaw absorbed South Saginaw, and, not to be 
outdone, the city of Saginaw annexed the city of 
North Saginaw, and the war was on. It continued 
with variations, tragic, comic, and burlesque, until the 
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By Hartwick Southgate 

















The municipal dock and water-works main- 
tained by the western half of the city 


and have remained in a condition of armed truce since 
they were united in 1889. This has led to marvellous 
complications and produced a situation without a com- 
panion in this vale of tears, one which makes the 
student of government revise his conclusions and start 
on a new tack. 

One mayor and a common council preside over the 
destiny of the married city, the marital relation being 
at times strained to the point of plate-throwing or 
furniture breaking, but generally worn to a frazzle by 
the feminine prerogative of the last word. 

The principal officials are likewise single in their 
capacity, the great struggle coming biennially to see 
that each side of the city has adequate representation 
and that no advantage is taken. One board of estimates, 
composed of three members from the east, two from 
the west, the budgeters who allow the council to in- 
dulge in dreams of extravagance for the pleasure of 
sidetracking them, struggle annually to keep the tax- 
rate below the other fellow; for be it known the 
united city of Saginaw has two taxing districts, to 
each of which is religiously assessed every improve- 
ment within its respective borders. When this body 
gets through its labors each side ‘of the river, which 
marks the division of the city, bears a separate tax- 
rate, under which the citizen rejoices or otherwise, 
according to the relative rate. This was a_ vested 
right with each municipality prior to the joining, and 
each has since jealously maintained its privilege to 
fix its own taxes and adjust its own rates. 

The separation of the school districts is even more 
marked than the taxing 
districts, for here is a 
condition established by 











the Legislature which 
threatens to remain for- 
ever a_ barrier. Two 
modes of government re- 
sult so far as the schools 
are concerned. On_ the 
east side the board of 
education is composed of 
inspectors elected from 
the several wards. On the 
west side, however, the 
board is made up of six 
trustees elected from the 
west side at large, and 
there is no connection be- 
tween the schools or their 
government. The _ con- 
stant rivalry has resulted 
in a most efficient school 
system, with each striv- 
ing for supremacy in 
every field of effort com- 








The Manual Training School supported by East Sagi- 
naw. Pupils from West Saginaw must pay tuition here 


terrible proposition of consolidating the major portions 
was presented. That theme is still the flaming bunting 
to the bull. A violent and long-drawn-out controversy 
was finally settled by the Legislature of the State 
marrying the warring couple by legal decree. Thus 
the two cities became one in the eyes of the law, yet 
remained in separate dwellings. 

The antagonistic forces were not easily assimilated 


ing properly within the 
functions of the schools. 
This condition produced a 
remarkable circumstance 
a short time ago when the 
well-known Saginaw 
philanthropist, W. R. Burt, offered a magnificent 
manual-training school to the city. It was re- 
fused by the west side, accepted by the east side, 
and now presents the anomaly of a public building 
owned by the eastern taxing district, maintained by 
ihe taxes levied therein, and for which pupils of the 
west side must pay a tuition fee to attend. This hand- 
some building, one of the finest in the country, whose 


SAGINAW, WHICH IS IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


exterior is shown here, is therefore the sole property 
of the east side of the joint city. 

The reverse was true when the same philanthropist, 
in connection with Temple E. Dorr, offered the city an 
auditorium. This public building, shown here, and 
seen to be the peer of any similar institution, was 
offered to the entire city and accepted, the expense of 
maintaining being borne by the united city. The 
united city maintains two water-works, each side bear- 
ing the cost of its own enterprise in this direction, and 
before a union pumping station may be erected in the 
single city it will be necessary to have an enabling act 
passed by the Legislature. 

The police department of the west side patrols the 
south side, an integral part of East Saginaw. To 
even matters, the east side police furnish protection 
to the denizens of the north side, which is a part of 
the west side, 

One police board exercises its functions for the 
entire city and one police court corrects the wayward 
citizens without regard to locality. 

A single health board looks after the public 
welfare, and a common commission buries the city’s 
dead impartially. A dog warden chases the canines of 
the city without regard to geography, and a united 
commission looks after the separate water-plants of 
two distinct taxing districts. Strangest fact of all is 
the maintenance of two post-offices, not branches, but 
iull-fledged offices, each incumbent receiving his com- 
mission direct from the government and absolutely 
independent of the other. The court-house, seat of 
the county government, stands, as before consolidation, 
on the west side, though there has been talk of moving 
it. The city hall, centre of local government, was 

















The entire city contributes 
to this municipal auditorium 


located on the east side only after a bitter struggle, 
the west side finally exchanging a bridge for the 
building. A proposition to donate a fine field for the 
athletics of the two high schools has been lost in the 
shuffle because it could not be on both sides of the river 
at the same time. It is an easy matter to get an im- 
provement on either side of the city, but a task that 
would deter Hercules to get a joint improvement, un- 
less it come as a gift. Thus the city makes for progress 
by growing separately, increasing the aggregate, but 
surrendering no right to the common good. 

The original Saginaw dating back to 1834 is now 
officially Saginaw, West Side, and the former suburb 
aforetime slightingly referred to as East Saginaw is 
now the city proper. The west side is making heroic 
efforts to recover its former prestige, and the east: side 
is as energetically defending its supremacy. Thus the 
only instance of a city united yet divided offers to the 
world a refutation of a hoary maxim and _ stands 
unitedly ready to defend its claim as a progressive 
city against all comers. The kaleidoscope of municipal 
government offers no similar view to the student of 
civics, and the unique distinction has not retarded 
progress nor hastened the days of decay: Saginaw, the 
consolidated city, with divided responsibilities and 
bifureated government, stands alone in its distinction 
and faces the future with satisfaction, unawed by the 
wealth of tradition that should have sent her trembling 
to ruin ere this. 





A State of Affairs 


One day it chanced that Minn. was Ill. 
Her Pa, thus told the lass: 
“The good Md. quite soon will fill 
Your liver with blue Mass.” 
“Wyo. why can I not go 
And stroll in the shady Del.?” 
“Search Me.,” her father told her then; 
“You may when you are well.” 
The dope she took, her ills she shook, 
This Miss. forsook her woe. 





By W. B. Franklin 
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Now she can do the family Wash. 
And the bright green grass can Mo. 


praised, my trouble’s Ore. 


I’m gay as any lark; 
I’m sturdy as the elephant 
That sailed in Noah’s Ark.” 


soon dug up the Mon. 
the doctor then. 


The doc he worked a Conn. game, for 
He charged her father 7'enn. 
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Paper of Bamboo Pulp 


WILL the world’s future supply of paper 
pulp be derived from the bamboo forests 
of the tropics instead of being drawn from 
the forests of the temperate zones? <A 
tentative affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion could be made by a paper mill which 
has recently made very satisfactory ex- 
periments with bamboo pulp at its scien- 
tific station near Kobé, Japan. 

This company has the utmost confidence 
in the results of its experiments with 
bamboo pulp. It has been granted a per- 
petual lease of 8,000 acres of bamboo forest 
in Formosa, and is now engaged near 
Kagi in installing the machinery for a 
plant with a capacity of 300 tons of bam- 
boo pulp a month, and the capacity can 
easily be enlarged to 600 tons a month. 

The making of paper from bamboo is no 
recent discovery. For generations the 
Chinese have carried on this industry in 
their homes, but their methods are exceed- 
ingly primitive—no chemicals entering 
into their process. The Chinese use only 
bamboo shoots, for the evident reason that 
the shoots can be more readily worked up. 

The new company will use all kinds of 
bamboo, young and old, but particularly a 
variety called “ kei chiku,” of which there 
is an unlimited quantity. The question of 
the supply of raw material will never puz- 
zle the company, for the growth of bamboo 
is very rapid. It verily grows inches 
in a night. 


The experiments so far have been made 
by mixing bamboo pulp and wood pulp in 
varying proportions, according to the 
quality of paper desired. But it is intend- 
ed later to make paper entirely from 
bamboo pulp; the only ditliculty standing 
in the way of that process now is that 
the cost of an entire bamboo paper is more 
than the cost of wood-pulp paper. It is 
expected that all the machinery of this 
company will be installed and the plant 
will be in full operation by June, 1910. 
The process employed will be a modified 
sulphite, specially prepared by the com- 
pany from bamboo. There are eight dif- 
ferent stages in the manufacture: (1) 
The preparation of the bamboo by chop- 
ping into small pieces from one to two 
inches in size; (2) cooking or digesting in 
a digestor with sulphite of calcium; (3) 
washing with water; (4) bleaching with 
powder or electricity and washing again; 
(5) drawing through a machine to press 
into the form of web: (6) drying by 
steaming; (7) rolled by winding machine, 
or cut into sheets. 

The pulp will be shipped to Japan in the 
form of rolls or sheets, where it will be 
manufactured into two grades of paper— 
news and book. On the Formosan pulp 
factory, and on the mills at Kobé, where 
the finished bamboo product will come 
forth, much interest will be centred by 
the great paper industries of the world. 








The 


THE ancient Greek costume consisting 
of a tunic, a chlamys or mantle, and san- 
dals is scarcely an appropriate garb for 
a child to wear on Broadway, New York 
City, in the month of January while the 
thermometer registers several degrees be- 
low freezing. At least that was the opin- 


Classical Fashion 


im Dress 


The charge was transferred to Raymond 
Dunean, the father of Menalkus, and his 
wife, Penelope, who appeared in court in 
the attire shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

Mr. Dunean, who is a native of Cali- 
fornia. has lived for a number of years in 

















Raymond Duncan, his wife, Penelope, and his four-year-old son, Menalkus 


ion of the policeman who arrested four- 
year-old Menalkus Duncan, his aunt, Eleni 
Sikelnasus, and a friend, Andrew Devaris, 
on the charge of endangering the health 
of a minor, when Menalkus, in the afore- 
mentioned dress, was going for an air- 
ing. 


Greece, where he married. He is now in 
this country lecturing on the subject of 
“ Hellenic Music.” He declares that the 
ancient Greek form of dress is far more 
hygienic than the ordinary attire to which 
we are accustomed, and therefore he has 
* adopted the former. 





The Menace of the Skate 


A piscovery has been made in operating 
the dogfish works at Clarkes Harbor, 
Nova Scotia, which establishes the fact 
that skate habitually prey on lobsters, and 
they must henceforth be reckoned as a 
great cause of destruction to the vast ma- 
rine crop on which the shore people so 


more numerous on this coast than any one 
would suppose, as very little notice has 
been taken of them by writers on fishery 
topics, since they have been commonly 
held to he the most harmless and sluggish 
of fish, only annoying the fishermen by 
oceasionally taking the hook he had baited 
for some valuable fish, but are now apt to 
attain more prominence as a pest than the 


largely depend. These loathsome fish are | dogfish, which have long been charged 
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with being very destructive to the lobster. 
This is not true, as the dogfish is not fitted 
by nature to either capture or devour the 
live lobster. It is well known that the 
dogfish, like the shark, never swallow their 
prey whole, but snap it up in a series of 
bites. 

The skate is better formed for making a 
full meal at a single swallow. It has a 
rhomboid shape, broad and flat, sometimes 
measuring four feet across and about seven 
feet in length, and two wide side fins, re- 
sembling wings, always expanded, which it 
slowly flaps when moving over the bot- 
tom. It has a long slender tail. The 
mouth is capacious enough for an object 
much larger than the lobster. Such is the 
American smooth or “ barndoor ” skate, as 
the fishermen dub him, now known to be 
as formidable to lobsters as the dogfish to 
other kinds of fish. their depredations only 
differing as do those of the sneak thief 
and the highway robber. 

In addition to the dogfish brought to 
the reduction works at Clarkes Harbor, it 
was decided to treat by the same process 
other species that have no food value, and 
accordingly tons of skate have been landed 
by fishermen who trawl especially for them 
on grounds they were known to frequent 
at this time of the year. On cutting up 
those fish in order to put them through 
the crusher, they were invariably found to 
contain lobsters, sometimes four or five, 
all in that pulpy state which showed that 
they had been swallowed shortly after 
moulting, and were yet soft-shells, as the 
fishermen call them. Skate are ground 
fish in the strictest sense of the word, and 
lie for the most part motionless on the 
muddy bottom—such spots as the lob- 
sters usually seek for burrowing as the 
moulting season approaches. 

A few years ago a well-known mining 
expert gave an account of some of the ob- 
servations he had made in this regard in 
this district. He had given a great amount 
of study to fish life, and he contended that 
skate by the untold thousands infested the 
bottoms for miles up and down the Nova 
Scotia shore, generally haunting the mud- 
covered tracts inside the more uneven and 
rocky ground. Strings of trawl set off 
that coast brought up multitudes of skate, 
and on opening them fragments of newly 
devoured lobsters were disclosed in the 
maws.. These researches were made in Au- 
gust, the month when moulting is general 
in these waters. 

The manner in which the skate captures 
the lobster is both curious and _ interest- 
ing. The skate lies motionless, scarcely 
distinguishable from the bottom on which 
it rests, being exactly of the same gray 
color. The lobster, crawling out from the 
thicket of seaweed. may happen to pass 
near the skate, which instantly lifts one 
of its broad lateral fins, the white under 
side of which attracts the lobster, which 
perhaps mistakes it for food. When once 
within reach the huge mouth engulfs the 
shellfish and the process is soon over. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the dog- 
fish rendering works are proving highly 
serviceable, and valuable in a way not con- 
templated or expected. Every means for 
protecting the lobster should be welcomed 
and encouraged, since there are other de- 
structive agencies at sea and on shore, ap 
parently hard to curtail. 

The unsightly and ravenous skate can 
be turned to better use than mere fer- 
tilizer. They furnish the most excellent 
kind of glue stock, and their bodies, being 
largely composed of cartilage, would 
readily dissolve under the proper treat- 
ment for manufacturing purposes. This 
new use for the skate, the most destruc- 
tive agents of young lobsters yet discover- 
ed, will serve two valuable ends—reduce 
the pest to a cash basis, and save the val- 
uable lobster for table use. 





Vanished Mountains 
It has been observed that in the neigh- 
borhood of great ranges of mountains the 
force of gravity is slighter than else- 
where, and the explanation is that the 
earth’s crust is less dense beneath the 
places where it has been heaved up. 
Assuming this to be a general law, one 
authority points out that it is possible 
to discover where ancient mountains, now 
worn away and levelled by the action of 
the elements, once existed, because the 
density of the underlying rocks has not 
changed. France, it is thought, possessed 
one of these vanished ranges, running 
along the parallel ef Bordeaux, for on that 
line there is a lessening of the force of 
gravity. A similar phenomenon occurs on 
the plains of southern Russia. 





The Proof 


WHEN I observe a mother’s eyes 
Filled with the love that in them lies 
When on her new-born babe they fall, 
The great things of the world seem small; 
And him I deem a mighty sage 
Who in some long-forgotten age 
The Proverb drew from Wisdom’s Fount: 
It is the little things that count! 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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you pay, sir— 
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IMPERIAL 
Extra Dry 


Is not only the best 
AMERICAN Champagne 
but the best CHAMPAGNE--it delights 
the taste—affords exquisite pleasure. 
Sold Everywhere 


Get a Sample Bottle 
of Whisky 


By sending correct solution of the following 
puzzie to 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
6067—122 Monroe Street - Chicago 


A name that abounds with EEEF; 
The brand of a healthy drink; 

With frequent sprinkling of PPP 
Now, what is it? Stop and think. 








Its fame is widespread and OLD; 

And when same is not abused, 
It stands out from all the fold, 

As the purest WHISKY that’s used. 
Now this much of my charade 

Should lead you to guess the rest; 
You'll find it the best that’s made, 

When put to a proper test. JAY. 
An interesting BOOKLET sent to everyone 

answering the foregoing, and a sample bottle of 


the purest and best whisky sent to everyone 
solving same correctly. 


| The Best Bitter Liqueur| 
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t& Bitters 


A tonic for the weak 
and a cordial for all. 
Have it on your side- 
board. Popular 60 
years. 

Sold Everywhere. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U. S. Agents, New York, 











Hotel Statler 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 
Appeals to the man traveling with 
his family because— 

Every room has its own private bath. 


Rates more reasonable than usually 
charged at houses of its class 


Nothing better anywhere at any price. 
300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 
“ Circulating ice water in all rooms. 
European Plan — $1.50 per Day Up 
Best restaurant and cafe service wn the city 


Chalfonte 


AND 


Atlantic City 


the one suggests the other; 
one of the world’s most famous 
resorts; one of the world’s 
most attractive resort houses. 
Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open On the Beach 
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Opium and the Oriental 
+ 
“Calm” 

Wuire the Chinese government, with 
the serious purpose, at last, of modern- 
izing its millions of people, has begun an 
energetic crusade to put an end to the 
opium habit throughout the empire, the 
hold of the drug on people in other parts 
of Asia seems to grow stronger. Certainly 
it is in no wise on the wane. 

It is difficult for the average American, 
who looks to whiskey to supply what he 
lacks of vigor for a momentary effort, or 
cheer him in solitude or woe, to under- 
stand how big a place opium and its sub- 
stitute, hasheesh, fill in the life of the Mo- 
hammedan Asiatic, who by his religion is 
forbidden the use of alcoholic stimulants 
of all kinds. 

For the Persian there is no ever-wel- 
coming bar-room, and the Persian is much 
like other men, save that he is more loyal 
to his faith. The Prophet omitted, in for- 
mulating his almost Talmudic list of pro- 
hibitions, to make mention of the poppy, 
which grows largely in Mohammedan 
lands. This may have been an intentional 
omission or an oversight, but more com- 
monly is believed to suggest that opium 
came into western Asia with the Chinese 
in the early invasions, which were after 
Mohammed's time. 

However this may be, an astonishingly 
large proportion of the Asiatic population, 
particularly of the cities, use either opium 
or hemp in some form or other, to take 
the place, in a measure, of food which is 
so hard to get in satisfactory quantity, 
or to make rosy what is at best a dingy 
and ragged world in these latter days. 

It is no new custom. ‘The marvellous 
tales, from the Arabian Nights down, 
which for centuries have been so prevalent 
—and the Arabian Nights are only famous 
because they happened to be perpetuated 
—are all strongly suggestive of drugs. A 
great part of the “ Oriental calm” is due, 
if the truth were known, to the habitual 
use of opium or cannabbis. They can be 
bought in any bazar and smoked in any of 
a thousand corners of busy caravanserais. 
But many men who would by no means 
admit that they were hashashins or opium 
fiends, and who never invade the alieys 
where lamp and pipe are provided for a 
trifling sum, nevertheless sprinkle their 
tobacco every evening with the soothing 
powder and the short pipe is used only 
to burn the tiny pinch of this compound, 
which is laid on the top of the bowl’s 
permanent contents. This last—the heel 
—is never disturbed. It merely makes a 
bed for the burning of the real incense. 

With many classes this moderate in- 
dulgence, which never seems to attain any 
more violent stage, does not appear to in- 
terfere with the performance of duty or 
lessen the powers of endurance. Persian 
charvadars or caravan drivers, or porters, 
will do a fabulous day’s work, looking all 
the time ready to drop of fatigue. 

But the opium-eater of the bazars is 
a sorry sight. 





The Kinetoscope in Africa 


Untit last autumn the moving-picture 
show, as a cheap amusement, such as is 
found in the cities of the United States, 
was unknown in South Africa. It has 
been used for several years for closing 
vaudeville theatres and for whole evening 
entertainments. at high prices of admis- 
sion. Recently two moving-picture shows 
have. been started in Cape Town at which 
the price of admission has been placed at 
twelve cents. These shows give four en- 
tertainments daily, except Sunday, and 
are patronized far beyond expectations. 
The halls occupied are arranged to seat 
about three hundred persons, and the man- 
agement is reaping handsome returns. 

The success attained by these shows is 
convineing evidence that there is a good 
field here for moving-picture machines to 
be worked on similar lines. An amuse- 
ment company owning and _ operating 
vaudeville theatres in Cape Town and some 
other large centres in which moving pic- 
tures are used to close entertainments, 
and who owns one of the cheap shows in 
Cape Town, has arranged to open seven 
of the twelve-cent moving-picture shows 
in other parts of Africa. It is thought 
that these cheap shows, if introduced in 
the suburban municipalities of Cape Town 
and the small country villages through- 
out South Africa, would be very profitable, 
providing the class of pictures was care- 
fully selected and kept up to a reason- 
able standard. 

The chief drawback at present to selling 
picture machines in that country is the in- 
ability of the purchasers to rent films, 
necessitating their purchase outright. No 
depot exists in any part of South Africa 
for the distribution of films on hire. The 
manufacturer who wishes to sell picture 
machines in this country should make it 
possible for purchasers to obtain the loan 
of films at a moderate price. 

All the moving-picture machines now 
being used in South Africa are of English 
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Not In quantity of output—but first 
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or German manufacture, and the in- 
dividuals or companies owning or opera- 
ting them have arrangements with sup- 
pliers in London, England, for films to be 
sent regularly on all the most recent 
subjects. These are purchased outright 
and not returned to the London depot. It 
is stated that the depots for films in 
Kurope will only send films to South 
Africa on the loan system if the person 
hiring them pays rent from the time the 
films leave the depot until their return 
thereto. This, of course, makes the cost 
of hire prohibitive. The demand is prin- 
cipally for a high-grade machine using 
electricity for power. 





Traps for Sea-Turtles 

Tne catching of sea-tortoises in Porto- 
Rican waters is a thriving industry, albeit 
a very simple one. Curiosity and stupidity 
on the part of the tortoises make them an 
easy prey to the fishermen. 

These decoys are nothing more than 
counterfeit turtles rudely cut out of thick 
board and anchored in the sea. A still 
more primitive decoy, which is quite ef- 
fectual, is made by painting a picture of a 
turtle and setting the plank afloat. 

The great sea-tortoises, some of which 
weigh more than a thousand pounds, are 
wonderfully attracted by these imitations. 
They seek them so persistently that they 
can with difficulty be driven away. It és 
very easy then to secure them by passing 
nets around them in the water. 

Although three kinds of tortoise are 
found in these waters, the green turtle is 
the one principally: sought. Its flesh is 
one of the most prized of table delicacies. 
The turtles live in deep water, and feed 
on sea plants—mainly the so-called “ tur- 
tle grass ”—which they cut off near the 
roots, eating the lower parts and leaving 
the tops floating, often in great fields. 

After browsing in such ocean pastures 
the turtles go to the river mouths for a 
fresh-water bath, which they seem to need 
from time to time. Entering the streams, 
they roll together masses of grass, cement- 
ing them into balls with clay. When the 
turn of the tide takes the balls out to sea 
they follow them, and the fishermen, 
watching for the balls floating down, 
stretch their nets across the mouth of the 
river and take the tortoises. 





Mountain-climbing Indoors 


ITALIAN scientists have made some in- 
teresting experiments with reference to the 
effects experienced in ascending to high 
altitudes. 

All climbers of lofty mountains are 
aware that at great heights, such as the 
summit of Mont Blane, respiration be- 
comes more or less troublesome, the heart 
beats rapidly and sometimes irregufarly, 
and a feeling of exhaustion, often accom- 
panied by nausea, is experienced. These 
effects arise largely from the rarity of the 
air, and, since the atmosphere becomes les= 
dense the higher one goes, it is evident tliat 
a limit must soon be reached above which 
man cannot ascend. Mosso made his first 
experiments on Monte Rosa—next to Mont 
Blane the highest peak of the Alps, where 
he ascended to an elevation exceeding 
15,000 feet without serious inconvenience. 
Returning to Turin, he made his next 
ascent, so to speak, withcut ascending at 
all. In other words, he produced an imita- 
tion of the rare atmosphere of a very lofty 
mountain by partially exhausting the air 
from a large pneumatic chamber in which 
he had shut himself. When the air in the 
chamber corresponded in density with that 
which would be found at a height of 24,272 
feet above sea-level, he suffered such ill 
effects that he could not carry the experi- 
ment further. The height to which Mosso 
thus simulated an ascent is almost a mile 
less than that of Mount Everest in the 
Himalayas, so that it seems improbable 
that man will ever be able to set his foot 
upon that lofty peak. 








Seasoning Wood with 
Electricity 


In France a method of seasoning wood 
through the agency of electricity is credit- 
ed with much success. It is called the 
Nodon-Bretonneau process. The timber is 
nearly immersed in a tank of water con- 
taining ten per cent. of borax, five of resin, 
and a little carbonate of soda, and rests on 
a lead plate connected with the positive 
pole of a dynamo. Another similar plate, 
lying on the exposed surface of the tim- 
ber, is connected with the negative pole. 
Thus a current of electricity can be passed 
through the wood, from which all the sap 
appears to be removed, while the borax 
and resin take its place in the pores. In a 
few hours the timber is taken out and 
dried, and the seasoning is said to be 
complete. 
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When 
Mark Twain Writes 
a New Bonk 











MERICANS 
sometimes for- 

get the old and exalt 
the new in books as in 
most other things. But 
when a new book by 
Mark Twain is pub- 
lished it has a sure 
welcome. 
The Bookman says: 
“An example to all 
these strivers after 
the impossible is Mark 
Twain. There is no 
‘later manner’ in his 
latest book, Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven, which, thanks to large type and 
ample margins, fills a slim volume. The 
manner is exactly that of A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court, even of 
Innocents Abroad. There has been a sus- 
icion that with the advance of years 
fark Twain has shown an increasing 
didacticism, a growing desire to instruct 
the world. If it is so, it does not betray 
itself in his style. His humor is still of 
the brand labelled American, and consisting 
in the juxtaposition of obvious incon- 
gruities. The sole question in comparative 
criticism that Captain Stormfield will raise 
is whether Mark Twain is as funny as he 
was years ago. The answer depends on 
temperament; either he is or he isn’t. 
The one opinion or the other may be voiced 
without precipitating a controversy.” 





- HY, Peters,we don’t know anything 

about comets down here. If you 
want to see comets that are comets, you’ve 
got to go outside of our solar system— 
where there’s room for them, you under- 
stand. My friend, I’ve seen comets out 
there that couldn’t even lay down inside the 
orbits of our noblest comets without their 
tails hanging over.” 

“T lit. I drifted up to a gate with a 
swarm of people, and when it was my 
turn the head clerk says, in a bmsiness- 
like way: 

““‘Well, quick!’ Where are you from?’ 

““San Francisco,’ says I. 

“«San Fran— what?’ says he. 

“¢San Francisco.’ 

“He scratched his head and looked 
puzzled, then he says: 

“<Ts it a planet?” 

And the same with California, and even 





with America, till finally Captain Storm- 
field lumps things and declares he is from 
“the world.” 

“Ah, says he, brightening up, ‘now 
that’s something like! What world? 

“Peters, he had me, that time. I 
looked at him, puzzled, he looked at me, 
worried. Then he burst out: 

“Come, come; what world?’ 

“Says I, ‘why, the world, of course.’ 
oe he world!’ he says. ‘H’m! There’s 
billions of them! . . . Next!’” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says that ‘the “best 
kind of a review of this book would be just 
a series of extracts like that. It’s the only 
way to get a glimmer of an idea of what 
happens. But this has taken us ‘only 
to the gate of heaven—and the wrong gate, 
at that, as it turns out; mortals from this 
wee planet have a little corner of their own 
—and so gives no idea of what Mark 
Twain’s heaven is like. It’s worth a visit, 
that heaven. It’s even worth travelling 
through space for thirty years to reach it, as 
= Stormfield did. And most emphat- 
ically 





it’s worth reading about to the very 
last word of this unparalleled little book.” 
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It has been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every American home, 
and he has made a great personal sacrifice, which brings about this remarkable 
situation — for the first time in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are 
sold at the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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. on TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 

ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 

is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 

intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 

observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—‘‘ Huckle- 
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berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 
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Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
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There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of GRTNERS 
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The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue full price, $25.00, has been paid. 
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